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PREFACE 


English would not be nearly so hard to teach if there were 
not so much of it. As it is, the teacher is puzzled to know 
where to begin and where to leave off. Courses of study are, 
as a rule, too indefinite to be of any help; those that are 
worked out in minute detail almost always make impossible 
demands upon both pupil and teacher. Language books, 
instead of simplifying the teacher’s problem, often add to her 
confusion by their failure to establish a clear aim, a definite 
goal, and tangible means of measuring the progress of the 
pupil. The language book that elementary teachers need, and 
earnestly desire, is a book that teaches a few fundamental 
things thoroughly and provides abundant practice in these few 
fundamental things. This need the Speaking and Writing 
English series was made to fill. 


BASED ON THE SHERIDAN PLAN 


The books are based directly upon the principles and 
method of Sheridan’s Speaking and Writing English. It is not 
too much to claim that this book has revolutionized the 
teaching of elementary English in hundreds of school systems 
where it is being used as the basis of language training. It 
was in response to an insistent demand from superintendents 
and teachers everywhere for a series of pupils’ texts based 
on the Sheridan plan that these books have been prepared. 


DISTINGUISHING FEATURES 


The salient features of Superintendent Sheridan’s method, 
as set forth in his book for teachers, are: (1) The emphasis 
on speech training, (2) The subordination of written composition 
to oral composition and the development of the former through 
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the latter, (3) The limitation of all composition to a single short 
paragraph, (4) The derivation of the material for composition 
from the personal experience of the pupil. 

These fundamental ideas the authors have faithfully car- 
ried out in the Speaking and Writing English series. Only 
three lines of effort are stressed: clear speech, correct speech, 
and the simplest elements of composition, oral and written. 
These are all we need to teach in the elementary school; to 
attempt more is to accomplish less. 


THE HEART OF THE BOOKS 


The heart of the books—the central theme to which all the 
rest is contributory—is found in the composition work. By 
a series of simple, definite, detailed, progressive lessons, illus- 
trated and reinforced by a multitude of examples from the, 
everyday work of everyday pupils, the child is taught to com- 
pose paragraphs of five or six sentences that possess in ele- 
mentary form the indispensable qualities of a good para- 
graph. The plan is simple, interesting, and effective. 


THE ACCENT ON GOOD SPEECH 


Nearly one-third of the lessons are given over to speech 
drills and language games. Since for the pupil at this stage 
right speech is a matter of the ear and the speech muscles, 
the school’s most effective device for breaking down bad 
speech habits is to have the pupils, in as natural situations as 
can be set up in the schoolroom, say and hear the right forms 
often enough to make them sound right. These games and 
drills are capable of almost endless extension and variation. 


TECHNICALITIES FEW 


Because written composition is merely oral composition 
plus a few very simple mechanics of writing, there are few 
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so-called technical lessons in the books. Pupils are taught 
only the things they need to use. 


REMOVING THE SPELLING BLEMISH 


Spelling lists comprising most of the commonly misspelled 
words are effectively presented. It is astonishing how the mas- 
tery of the spelling of a relatively few common words prevents 
the disfigurement of children’s compositions. 


POEMS FOR ENJOYMENT 


The poems in these books are for the pupil’s enjoyment 
and not material for reproduction or for any other maltreat- 
ment in the name of composition. They are poems that 
children will learn to love and love to learn. 


HUNDREDS OF PUPILS’ COMPOSITIONS 


Perhaps the most distinctive feature of the books is the use 
of hundreds of children’s paragraphs to illustrate the points 
of the lessons and to establish standards of achievement in 
composition for both the teacher and the pupil. Illustrations 
of this kind have been notably lacking in language books. 
The teacher has been left almost totally in the dark as to what 
kind of “composition” the pupils of her particular grade 
might reasonably be expected to produce in response to the 
textbook’s directions. In these books such examples are 
found on every page. The authors are confident that chil- 
dren will learn more about composition from these para- 
graphs alone than in the past they have derived from the 
futile talking about composition that fills the traditional lan- 
guage books. 


BOOK THREE 


The fifth-grade book carries the pupil steadily forward in 
all these essential language activities. The fundamental prin- 
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ciples of paragraph building that were taught in the fourth- 
grade book are reviewed thoroughly here, so that fifth-grade 
pupils who are introduced for the first time to the Sheridan 
method of composition development will find themselves able 
to take up the advanced work upon an equal footing with 
those who have had previous training in the method. 


IMPROVEMENT WITHIN THE PARAGRAPH 


The new work is in the nature of zmprovement within the 
paragraph. The paragraphs are neither measurably lengthened 
nor materially changed in character. Instead, the pupil’s 
mind is focused upon the improvement of his method and the 
refinement of his material. Particular attention is paid to 
teaching him the. effective use of words—to most children the 
most delightful part of language study. The more mature 
business of enlarging the sentence unit is deferred, it is be- 
lieved wisely, to the sixth year, when the pupil’s ability to 
express himself in larger units is more fully grown. 


To arouse in boys and girls of this age a genuine personal 
pride in the quality of their speech and writing; to open their 
eyes to a little of the magic that lies in words; to awaken in 
them the beginnings of a real literary craftsmanship: these 
are fundamental to the teaching of English. It is believed 
that few pupils will fail to find all three in the pages of this 
book. 
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| Resolbe 


@Hihereas, the English language 
is a very precious thing that has come 
down to us through many centuries 
and has preserved for us in the world’s 
great books what man has thought 
and done and dreamed; 


And Whereas, the English lan- 
guage is the means by which Amer- 
ican ideals of justice and honor and 
liberty are expressed to all nations: 


Resolved that itis Cur Duty 


To love and respect our Country’s lan- 
guage just as we love and respect our Coun- 
try’s flag; 


To keep it free from all stain of misuse or 
abuse in speech and in writing, holding every 
letter and every syllable of it as sacred as the 
stars in the blue field of the Flag; 


To make ourselves, so far as we can, models 
for those who are learning our language, 
whether they be little children in our own 
homes and neighborhood or strangers to our 
land and our language; 


To study always how to improve ourselves 
in our use of this wonderful instrument so that 
we may hand it on to those who come after us 
as pure and beautiful and unsullied as the 
Flag we honor and love. 
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TALKING OVER THE YEAR’S WORK 
LOOKING BACK 


In Book Two you learned some of the things you 
must do in order to tell or write a story well and 
interestingly. 

Short Stories Best 

First of all, you learned that a story need not be 
a long one in order to be interesting. In the fourth- 
grade book you studied more than a hundred very 
interesting stories, none of which contained more 
than four or five sentences. 


Stick to the Point 

Next, you learned that the only way to tell an 
interesting story in four or five sentences is to tell 
about one thing only. You cannot tell an interesting 
story in such a small space if you tell about more 
than one thing. You need every sentence for the one 
thing you are telling about; you cannot waste a 
single one upon something that can just as well be 
left out. 
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Write About Yourself 


You learned in the fourth-grade book, also, that 
the most interesting stories are stories about your- 
self—what you do and feel and think. Best of all 
are stories in which you tell us what you think. 
Most of the boys and girls in your room do the very 
same things that you do. Besides, other people 
often share in what you do; sometimes you have to 
do things, whether or not you like to do them. But 
what you think is yourself. Your thoughts are your 
own. No other pupil in your class ever thinks about 
anything in exactly the same way that you think 
about it. All of them may have done the same thing 
that you have done, but none of them has ever 
thought about it in quite the same way that you have 
thought about it. Nothing is so interesting to us as 
to hear what other people think about things. Your 
stories, therefore, will be a good deal more interest- 
ing to the class if, instead of telling what you see or 
do, you tell them what you think about what you 
see or do. 


Avoid Exciting and Unpleasant Subjects 


Some children think that in order to make an 
interesting story they must tell about something 
exciting. So they tell about fires and accidents and 
bad dreams and all sorts of unpleasant things. 
These are the poorest subjects you could possibly 
choose. You should make it a rule never to have 
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anything to do with them. There are many un- 
pleasant things in the world, but the last place to 
talk about them is the schoolroom. It is not the 
subject that makes a story interesting; it is you. 
This book is going to show you how you can make 
your stories more and more interesting all the time. 


Importance of Beginnings and Endings 


You learned in the fourth-grade book, too, how 
important it is to begin your story well and to end 
it well. You learned to tell the difference between 
a, poor beginning sentence and a good one, and you 
learned to recognize a good ending sentence the 
moment you heard it. In this book you are going 
to learn how to improve still more the beginnings 
and endings of your stories. 


Watch Your Speech 


You were told, over and over, last year that the 
best story in the world may be spoiled in the telling; 
that no matter how good your story is in all the 
points that have been mentioned so far in this lesson, 
if you do not stand up straight and speak in a voice 
that can be heard in all parts of the room, if you 
do not open your mouth and pronounce distinctly 
every word and every syllable of every word, the 
class will put you down as a poor story-teller and 
will look sorry when you walk up to the front of the 
room. 
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Of course, a fifth-grade pupil who says ain’t for 
isvt or he don’t for he doesn’t or I seen for I sau; 
who swallows his g’s; who speaks of jogafry, draw- 
ring, and ’rithmetic when he means ge-og-ra-phy, 
draw-ing, and a-rith-me-tic is a pupil of whom no 
teacher or class can be proud. He may be ab!e to 
make up good stories, but no one wants to hear him 
tell them. The fourth-grade book pointed out a 
few of the most common speech errors and showed 
you what is correct in each case. This book will 
review the worst of these and will bring others to 
your attention. Remember that it is more impor- 
tant for you to learn to speak correctly than it is to 
learn to tell interesting stories. After you leave 
school you will not often be called upon to make 
speeches or to write stories. But you will have to 
talk every day of your life. And the way you talk 
often determines whether you will be a success or 
a failure in life. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


This book repeats all the important points taught 
in the fourth-grade book, so that even if you 
studied English last year out of some other textbook 
you will find no difficulty in taking up the new work 
in this book. This new work you are going to enjoy, 
because it is the most interesting part of language 
study—the study of words. Words are the most 
wonderful things in the world, and one who is a 
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master workman in words can do marvellous things 
with them. Like the artist, he can paint the most 
beautiful pictures. Like the sculptor, he can fashion 
the noblest forms. Like the silversmith, he can 
trace the daintiest of designs. He can make sen- 
tences shine like jewels. There is no beauty in the 
~ world that can be compared to the beauty that 
words possess in the hands of the skilled workman 
in words. 

This book is going to teach the beginnings of this 
skill. We are sure you are going to like working with 
words as well as most boys like to work in the man- 
ual training shop and as well as most girls like to do 
fine needlework. But it is only the boy that puts all 
bis mind and heart into the making of a table in the 
shop, and the girl that takes the utmost pains with 
her needlework, who succeed at last in making 
beautiful things. The same is true of learning to 
talk and to write. Skill in these things is the result 
of earnest and patient effort every day. No one ever 
becomes able to do things well who does not do his 
level best all the time. This is especially true of 
learning to talk and write. Let everything you do 
in English this year be the very best you can do. 
With this book to help you, we are sure you are 
eoing to find yourself at the end of the year a much 
better speaker and writer than you now are. And, 
best of all, every Janguage hour is going to be a 
happy hour. 
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II 


PARAGRAPH STUDY (1) 
ONE THING ONLY 


There is an old proverb which says, “‘One thing 
at a time and that well done.’? This is worth 
remembering when you are telling a story. Here 
are two stories told by fifth-grade pupils: 


A Trip to South Beach 


My mother bought me a new dress. It was very 
nice. The first time I wore it we went with my aunt 
to South Beach. We had a nice ride on the car down 
to the ferry. 

A Lesson in Floating 


Down at the beach last Saturday father said he 
would teach me to float. He put his hand under my 
back while I stretched out on the water. Every- 
thing went fine until a big wave washed over me. I 
swallowed a lot of water before father dragged me 
out. J had had enough for one Jesson. 


In the first paragraph the first two sentences are 
about a dress. This makes us think that the story 
is to be about a dress. But the third sentence tells 
where we went, and the fourth tells about a ride 
on the car. ‘The pupil who wrote this paragraph did 
not remember ‘One thing at a time.’? She wrote 
about three things: a dress, where we went, and a 
ride on the car. 


PARAGRAPH STUDY 7 


In the first sentence of the second paragraph we 
learn that there is to be a lesson in floating. The 
second sentence tells how the lesson was given. The 
third sentence tells what happened during the lesson. 
The fourth tells how the lesson ended, and the last 
sentence tells what the boy thought about it. Every 
sentence in the paragraph tells about one thing— 
a lesson in floating. 

The one thing that the story tells about is called 
the point of the story. If you wish to be able to 
tell as good a tory as the one about the lesson in 
floating you must remember to tell about one thing 
only. You must stick to the point. 


* A Dainty Tea Set 


Christmas morning I found a box with my name 
on it under the Christmas tree. It contained a set 
of tiny blue and white dishes. New Year’s Day I am 
going to give my friends a party. That will be one 
time that I shall not mind washing the dishes. 


Christmas Morning 


Christmas morning we all opened our packages 
the very first thing. Then we ate our breakfast. 
After breakfast we all went to church except mother. 
She stayed home to cook the dinner. . 


In the first paragraph what does the first sentence 
tell about? Does the second sentence tell something 
more about the box? Read aloud the sentence that 
tells what the girl is going to do with the contents 
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of the box. What does the last sentence tell? Does 
every sentence in the paragraph tell about one 
thing—the Christmas box? Did the writer stick 
to the point? Did she tell about, one thing only? Is it 
a good paragraph? P 
In the second paragraph what is the first sentence 
about? Does the second sentence tell us something 
more about the packages? What does the third 
sentence tell about? The last? About how many 
different things does this paragraph tell? Is there 
any point to this story? Did the writer remember 
to tell about one thing only? Is it a good paragraph? 
After reading each of the following paragraphs 

answer these questions: 

1. What does the first sentence tell about? 

2. Is the second sentence about the same thing? 

3. The third? The fourth? The fifth? 

4. Does the paragraph fell about one thing 

only ? 
5. If it does, mention the one thing. 
6. If it does not, mention the different things 
the paragraph tells about. 
7. Is it a good or a poor paragraph? Why? 


Arm Exercise 
Father was looking for his suspenders. He looked 
all over the house, but could not find them. At last 
he saw them attached to the wall where I had used 
them for arm exercises. Father also had arm exer- 
cise without using his suspenders. 


PARAGRAPH STUDY 


Vacation Fun 


One day my brother and some other boys and I 
went into the woods. We went over to a valley called 
Central Valley. We went over the Silver Birch 
Trail to a road. Then we walked to a town called 
Ozark. Coming home we went over to a power house 
and chased a snake, and finally caught one. 


Fun in New Hampshire 


One Saturday some girls and I were going to New 
Hampshire in an automobile. When we reached 
there we ran to the meadow. We stayed there until 
dinner time. For dinner we had strawberries and 
cake. After dinner we played ball. 


Trusting to Others 


I had not prepared any oral composition, so I 
asked a boy for one. When the time came to give it I 
found that it was not any good. All the pupils found 
fault with it. Since then I have always made up my 


Own. 
My Reward 


The other day when I reached home from school at 
noon my mother was not feeling well. So I asked her 
if I could get dinner. I went to work and had every- 
thing ready when father came in. When he praised 
the dinner I had prepared for him I was a very happy 
girl. 

For Mother’s Sake 


My share of the housework is washing the dishes 
every morning, afternoon, and night. Mother knows 
I hate to wash them, so she speaks kindly to me. 
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That gives me courage to work. I hate dishwashing 
worse than poison, but to please my mother I would 
wash them forever. 


A Trip to the Beach 


One sunny day we went to the beach. On the way 
we ate our lunch. When we arrived at the beach we 
all went in bathing. Then we went down to Santa 
Monica. From there we started home. 





Tell about one thing and only one thing 
in a paragraph. 





Nore tro Tracuer: If your pupils are familiar with the ‘single 
phase” principle through their study of Book Two in this series, do not 
spend much time on this lesson. 


III 
IMPORTANCE OF SPEAKING 
DISTINCTLY 


Distinct speech is of so much importance that a 
telephone company in a great city paid thousands 
of dollars to have printed in the newspapers of the 
country the advertisement on the opposite page. 
Newspapers frequently make fun of conductors on 
trains who speak so indistinctly when calling out 
the stations that the passengers cannot understand 
them. Nobody admires a slovenly person and 


Do You Divide His Attention? 


HE success of a business talk, by telephone, depends 
largely upon your ability to make your listener con- 
centrate upon your message. 


Mumbled words, slurred over syllables, final syllables that 
trail off—all prevent concentration. The listener is forced 
to figure out what you are saying and can therefore de- 
vote only part of his attention to your proposition. 


When you talk into the telephone give each word its full 
chance. Make it clear and distinct. Talk as though you 
were face to face with the person at the other end of the wire. 


The ability to express your thoughts clearly, pleasantly 
and understandingly is a business asset of priceless value. 


Why not ‘‘check up’” YOUR telephone talk ? 
Does tt divide or concentrate attention? 


New York Telephone Company 
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nobody admires slovenly speech. It is very annoying 
to be obliged to ask people to repeat what they have 
said. 

You should learn the following rules by heart. 
They are the Do’s and Don’ts that you must re- 
member if you wish to speak distinctly. 


DO DON'T 
Open your mouth Don’t mumble 
Use your lips Don’t slur 
Give every word Don’t drop the final 
a chance sound. 


It is of no use to say good things unless you say 


them loud enough to be heard. 





‘IV 
A POEM TO READ AND ENJOY 


THE FAIRIES 


Did you know that whenever a new baby is 
born its first laugh becomes a fairy, and that when- 
ever a child says, ‘‘I don’t believe in fairies,” there 
is a fairy somewhere that falls down dead? 

Once a boy named Peter Pan had a fairy friend, 
Tinker Bell. Now Tinker Bell -was very ill. She 
certainly would have died had not Peter, with tears 
in his eyes, made this passionate appeal to all 
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children: ‘‘Do you believe in fairies? If you do, clap 
your hands and save Tinker Bell.”” As his ery rang 
out all around the world, there came the sound of 
millions of little hands clapping, as if all the children — 
everywhere knew suddenly that, of course, they 
believed in fairies. Tinker Bell was saved. Her light, 
which had been growing fainter and fainter, grew 
brighter and brighter. She was once more the gay 
little friend of Peter. 

The fairies have never a penny to spend, 

They haven’t a thing put by; 

But theirs is the dower of bird and of flower, 

And theirs are the earth and the sky. 


And though you live in a palace of gold 
Or sleep.in a dried-up ditch, 

You could never be poor as the fairies are, 
And never as rich. 


Since ever and ever the world began 

They have danced like a ribbon of flame. 

They have sung their song through the centuries long, 

And yet it is never the same. 

And though you be foolish or though you be wise 

With hair of silver or gold, 

You could never be young as the fairies are— 

And never as old. 

—Rosr FYLEMAN 
What is the meaning of dower in the first stanza? 
Explain And theirs are the earth and the sky. 
The second and fourth stanzas end in what seem 
to be contradictory statements: 


““wHO, 1?”—“‘IT WASN’T 1” 15 


-You could never be poor as the 
fairies are and never as rich. 


You could never be young as 
the fairies are and never as old. 


Explain how the fairies can be both rich and poor? 
How both young and old? 
There is a very beautiful picture in the third 


stanza: 
A ribbon of flame 


How can the dance of the fairies be like a ribbon 
of flame ? 


To THe TEacHER: The beauty of a poem is elusive. It must be felt 
rather than understood. The aim of this lesson should be not only to 
teach the child to read, understand, and memorize the poem, but also to 
foster in him an appreciation of and a love for the poem. 


Vv 


pa LLG) ee TT WASNT Ol” 


A LANGUAGE GAME 


This game must be played rapidly. Each pupil 
is given a number. The “Crier” calls out, ‘‘The 
Prince of Paris lost his hat, and who’s to blame 
but Number Nine!”’ 


Number Nine: “Who, I, Sir?” 
Crier: ‘Yes, you, Sir.” 
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Number Nine: ‘‘It wasn’t I, Sir.” 
Crier: ‘Who, then, Sir?” 
Number Nine: ‘‘Number Three, Sir.” 
If Number Three does not say, ‘“‘Who, I, Sir?” 
immediately, he is out of the game. The Crier 
should have only three chances. 


The people who speak well at any time are the 


people who take pains to speak well all the time. 





VI 


CAPITALS 
Read the following paragraph carefully. 
Note the words that begin with capital letters. 
Tell why a capital is used in each ease. 


Louise was born on Christmas Day. When she was 
about seven years old she discovered that little notice 
was taken of her birthday. It seemed to be just 
Christmas. This troubled her greatly. A friend who 
heard her say she had no birthday offered to give 
her his, the thirteenth of November. This friend 
was Robert Louis Stevenson, who wrote A Child’s 
Garden of Verses and many other delightful books. 
Stevenson deeded his birthday to Louise and sent her 
the deed from Samoa, an island in the eagine Ocean 
where he was living at that time. 


¢ 
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VII 
“IN” AND “INTO” 
A LANGUAGE DRILL 


These two words are often used incorrectly. In 
should be used when we mean inside or within; as, 


The nickel was in my pocket. 
There was a lamp in the room. 

A boy was swimming in the lake. 
Mother was working in the kitchen. 
He was asleep in bed. 


Into should be used when an action is expressed; 
as, ‘‘I put the nickel into my pocket.” The action is 
from the outside to the inside. 


He brought the lamp into the room. 
The boy dived into the lake. 
Mother walked into the kitchen. 
He jumped into bed. 


Read the following sentences aloud, filling each 
blank with in or into, and telling why you used it. 


my mouth. 





My tongue is 
The boy rushed the store. 
The bird flew the room. 
He sat an easy chair. 
Mary ran the house. 
Tom dashed —— the yard. 
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For PRACTICE 


Pupils in Team A give original sentences contain- 
ing the word in. Pupils in Team B give sentences 
containing the word into. The team with the fewer 
errors WINS. 


Vill 


PARAGRAPH STUDY (2) 
ONE THING ONLY 
Helping My Aunt 


Every morning I get the coal for my aunt. When 
she needs things from the store I do the errands for 
her. Sometimes I help her make the beds. Almost 
every morning I sweep the floor. Sometimes I help 
her to do the dishes. 


This is a poor paragraph. The pupil who wrote it 
made a serious mistake. She chose a good subject, 
“Helping My Aunt,” but she did not write about. 
one thing only; that is, one of the ways in which 
she helped her aunt. She mentioned five ways in 
which she helped her. What are the five things she 
mentioned? The paragraph would have been better 
if the writer had told about one thing that she did. . 
For instance, when she went down cellar for the coal, 
she might have discovered a mouse, or, her white 
sneaks might have been soiled with coal dust, or 
she might have stumbled and scattered the coal on 
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the stairs; or perhaps she did not fill the pail and 
had to make a second trip. A very interesting 
paragraph could be written about the one thing 
she did to help. 

Here is a good paragraph miter on the subject 
of helping somebody. 


Helping Mother 


After a hard day’s work in the mill mother has to 
get supper for us. Last night I decided to give her a 
surprise. I cooked the meat and vegetables, set the 
table, and had everything ready. Whenshe came in, 
the smile on her face paid me for all my work. 


The writer of this paragraph tells about only one 


_thing—that is, one way in which she helped her | 


mother. The first sentence explains why she wanted 
to help her, the next two sentences tell what she 
did, and the last sentence tells of the reward that 
followed. 

When you have decided upon the subject of your 
paragraph, you should tell about one thing only relat- 
ing toit. If your subject is “At the Circus” you 
should describe only one interesting thing you saw 
at the circus. If you wish to talk about a trip you 
have taken, select one interesting thing that happened 
and tell about that only. If your subject is “‘A Ball 
Game” don’t talk about it play by play ; tell about 
just one incident in the game. If your subject is 
‘““My Birthday Party,” don’t tell about all the things 
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you did at the party. Instead, choose just one 
interesting thing and tell about it in such a way that 
your audience will see exactly what you saw. 

After reading each of the following paragraphs 
tell whether it is about one thing only. 


_@AINLE So 
r fad 
DENTIST 






Don’t Believe in Signs 


I had an appointment with a dentist. He was sup- 
posed to be a painless one. He had hardly begun 
when I changed my opinion. It may have been 
painless for him, but it wasn’t for me. 


A Little Trip 


Last Sunday my family started on a trip to 
Orange. We were all there except my brother. It 
was a long, tiresome trip. When we reached there it 
was noon. When we opened the lunch-room door a 
dog barked. We got home safely. 


An Easy Job , * 


I am the messenger of my class and like it very 
much. Every time I take a notice around, the boys 
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that I know grin at me. A messenger has a fine 
chance to see all his friends working while he is 
having a good time. 


Keeping Up Appearances 


Before John takes off his sweater he puts on his 
hat. I always used to wonder why, and one day I 
found out. It was because he didn’t want to muss 
his hair. I am going to try that scheme myself and 
see how it works. 


‘“When a Feller Needs a Friend” 


My little niece came to visit us. She asked me to 
play house with her. I didn’t want to, but mother 
took me by the ear and made me. The gang passed 
by and called me “‘sissy.”” Imagine how I felt then. 
If Concetta could read eyes she would have seen 
murder in mine. 


In the Woods 


Last summer my brother and I went with some 
other boys to the woods. We made a hut out of 
pine branches. Then we made a fire and baked some 
potatoes. While we were doing this two dogs came 
trotting by. We hid in the hut. We had a good time 
in the woods that day. 


Conscience 


A boy with a hatful of big, red apples gave me one. 
I asked him where he got them and he described the 
place. They were from my father’s orchard. The 
boy said the owner gave him a lively chase. That 
boy made me think. Now I know how a farmer feels 
when boys steal his fruit. 
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Every afternoon you should think of a story to 
tell in school next day. 

Tell about one thing only. A list of things that 
happen is not a story. 

Practice telling your story at home. Remember 
that clear speech will help to keep your audience 
interested. If you mumble they will not pay much 
attention to you. 

Each pupil should: 


Face the audience. 

Stand erect. 

Speak distinctly. 

Tell about one thing only. 


IX 
WHEN “GOT” IS WRONG 
A LANGUAGE DRILL 







it { MUST 
i SOR FOR, TRY HARDER, 1 
AW 






Never use got when you can use has or have. 
Has and have express possession at the present time; 
as, “I have it in my pocket.” Got expresses past 
time; as, “TI got this suit downtown yesterday”’ or 
“T got a pound of tea at the grocer’s this morning ’”’ 


WHEN ‘‘GOT”’ IS WRONG 2s 


or ‘He got up early this morning.’”’ Notice that in 
these sentences you could not use has or have in 
place of got. 
Say: 
I have it (not J got it or I’ve got it). 
He has it (not he’s got it). 
You have it (not you got it or you’ve got it). 
We have them (not we got them or we’ve got them). 
They have them (not they got them or they’ve 
got them). 
Who has? (not who’s got). 


Got to is sometimes used incorrectly in place of 
must. You often hear somebody say, ‘‘I got to go 
home now,” when he should have said, “‘I must go 
home now.” 

Say: 

I must see him (not I’ve got to see him). 

I must try harder (not I got to try harder). 

I must think of a paragraph (not I got to think 
of a paragraph). 

He must improve (not he’s got to improve). 

You must answer (not you’ve got to answer). 


Correct speech is a habit, and habits are not 
learned out of books. Language books tell you 
what is right and what is wrong. But it is only by 


daily practice that you can develop the habit of 
speaking correctly. 
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xX 
SPELLING 


The spelling books of ten years ago contained 
from ten thousand to twenty thousand words. The 
makers of the books included every word that any 
one would be likely to see, hear, or write. And 
children were expected to learn them all. No wonder 
the spelling lessons were disliked. No wonder pupils 
failed to spell many words correctly. 

In the last few years we have learned that it is 
not necessary to know the spelling of thousands of 
words. The only words we need to know the spelling 
of are the words we use in writing. These words 
may be divided into two classes: 


a. Words used over and over again. 
b. Words used only now and then. 


The spelling lists in this book eontain only the 
words used over and over again by everybody. If 
you will apply yourself and study your spelling 
lessons in the right way, there is no reason why 
you should ever misspell one of them. 

For the spelling of words used only once in a while 
learn to consult your dictionary. 

How to study the spelling of a difficult word: 


1. Pronounce the word carefully. 
2. Notice the syllables. 
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3. Spell each syllable, looking at the word. 
Do this several times. 

4. Try to spell the word without looking at it. 

5. Write the word. 

6. Look at the book to see if you have written 
it correctly. 

7. Write the word in a sentence. 


The first spelling words of your new grade will 
be a review of The Hundred Demons. 


which 
their 
separate 
don’t 
meant 
business 
many 
friend 
some 
been 
since 
used 
there 
always 
where 
women 
done 
hear 
write 


can’t 
sure 
loose 


Wednesday 


country 
February 
lose 
know 
could 
seems 
Tuesday 
wear 
answer 
two 
ready 
forty 
hour 
trouble 
among 


guess 
Says 

just 
doctor 
whether 
believe 
knew 

laid 

tear 
choose 
tired 
grammar 
minute 
any 

much 
beginning 
blue 
though 
coming 


half 
break 
buy 
again 
very 
none 
week 
often 
whole 
won’t 
cough 
plece 
raise 
ache 
read. 
said 
hoarse 
shoes 
tonight 
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heard busy early wrote 
would built instead enough 
writing color easy truly 
does too through sugar 
once making every straight ~ 
here they dear having 


Fifth-grade pupils should be able to spell The 


Hundred Demons in their sleep. 





XI 
A LITTLE NONSENSE 


You will remember that you learned in the fourth- 
grade book that a funny story or joke contains a 
surprise. Somebody in the story says, or does, 
something you do not expect him to say or do, and 
the surprise makes you laugh. 





Tommy had been playing truant from school, 
and had spent a long beautiful day fishing. On his 
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way back he met one of his young friends who asked 
him the usual question, ‘Catch anything?” 

At this, Tommy, conscious of his guilt, quickly 
responded: ‘I haven’t been home yet.” 


What unexpected answer did Tommy make? 

Read the story several times, until you are sure 
you know how to begin and end it. 

Tell the story to one of your friends at recess. 

Keep your eyes open for funny stories in the 
magazines and papers. 
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PARAGRAPH STUDY (3) 
THE BEGINNING SENTENCE 


Everybody knows that a good salesman is one 
who interests the customer right at the start. If he 
can interest his customer at the beginning it will be 
easier for him to make a ‘‘sale.”” The same is true 
of telling stories. You are the salesman. Your 
audience is the customer. If your beginning sentence 
is a good one it will help to “sell” your paragraph. 
_. The beginning sentence should do two things: 


Arouse interest. 
Give some idea of what the story is to be about. 


Which of the following beginning sentences would 
be more likely to sell your paragraph? 
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I know how to swim. 
Last Saturday I won the swimming match in the 
Sports Contest. 


Do you think your classmates would be very 
much interested in the fact that you know how to 
swim? Doesn’t nearly everybody know how to 
swim? Don’t you think they would be more inter- 
ested to hear how you won the swimming match? 
Aren’t swimming matches always exciting? 


Spoiling the Chart 


There is a chart in our room. On it the Health 
Officer marks the pupils for cleanliness. The girls 
have clean records because they are always clean. 
The boys get all the black crosses. 


The first sentence of this story is a poor beginning 
sentence. It does not give a very clear idea of what 
the story is to be about, and it does not arouse 
interest. Nobody cares whether or not you have a 
chart in your room; nearly every classroom has a 
chart of some kind. The beginning sentence does not 
make us wish to hear the rest of the story. 

Now read the following paragraph: 


Spoiling the Chart 


The boys make our health chart look like a cross- 
word puzzle. It isn’t fair to the girls, because the 
girls are always clean. It would be better if we had 
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one health chart for the boys and another for the 
girls. Then I wouldn’t care if the boys’ chart did 
look like a cross-word puzzle. 


Does the beginning sentence do the two things a 
good beginning sentence should do: arouse interest 
and give some idea of what the story is to be about? 
Do you think that this beginning sentence would 
help to ‘‘sell”’ the story to your classmates? After 
you read it, didn’t you wish to know how it was the 
boys made the chart look like a cross-word puzzle? 


Here are some beginning sentences. After read- 
ing each, tell whether it is good or poor and why. 


I walk to and from school with my cousin. 

When Mary and I were walking home from school 
yesterday we saw a crowd of people standing in 
front of the drugstore window. 


A man stopped me and began to speak to me in 
French. 
A man spoke to me yesterday. 


We have a brown and white cow. 
Our cow has no sense. 


I like spelling matches. 
Our class had a spelling match. 


When you tell a story start it right. 
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X11 
“WH” AND “ING” 
A SPEECH DRILL 


To pronounce a word beginning with wh correctly, 
purse your lips as if you were going to whistle. Take 
a deep breath, blow out, and complete the word. 

Pronounce the words in the list. Then play the 
guessing game. The guesser steps outside while the 
class chooses a word: The guesser returns and asks, 
“Ts it what?” Class: “No, 1b isn’t) whate aa be 
guesser has three chances. 


when (not wen) whale (not wale) 
what (not wat) while (not wile) 
where (not wear) white (not wite) 
which (not wich) .- whip (not wip) 
whether (not wether) | wheel (not weel) 
why (not w7) whisper (not wisper) 


whistle (not wistle) whittle (not wittle) 


Remember the warning given by a telephone 
company about final sounds. Sound the ing care- 
fully in the following groups of words: 


fluttering and dancing hopping and jumping 
sparkling and flaming hurrying and scurrying 
swinging and swaying hiding and seeking 
running and shouting barking and snapping 
sobbing and crying tapping and rapping 
moaning and groaning jingling and tinkling 


A POEM TO READ AND ENJOY ol 


giving and taking gliding and sliding 
laughing and shaking clanging and banging 
mixing and baking jangling and wrangling 
pinning and sewing coming and going 

XIV 


A POEM TO READ AND ENJOY 
THE PLAINT OF THE CAMEL 


Canary birds feed on sugar and seed, 
Parrots have crackers to crunch; 
And as for the poodles, they tell me the noodles 
Have chickens and cream for their lunch. 
But there’s never a question 
About my digestion— 
Anything does for me! 


Cats, you’re aware, can repose in a chair, 
Chickens can roost upon rails; 
Puppies are able to sleep in a stable, 
And oysters can slumber in pails. 
But no one supposes 
A poor camel dozes— 
Any place does for me! 


Lambs are enclosed where it’s never exposed, 
Coops are constructed for hens; 
Kittens are treated to houses well heated, 
And pigs are protected by pens. 
But a camel comes handy 
Wherever it’s sandy— 
Anywhere does for me! 
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People would laugh if you rode a giraffe, 
Or mounted the back of an ox; 
It’s nobody’s habit to ride on a rabbit, 
Or try to bestraddle a fox. 
But as for a camel, he’s 
Ridden by families— 
Any load does for me! 


A snake is as round as a hole in the ground, 
And weasels are wavy and sleek; 
And no alligator could ever be straighter 
Than lizards that live in a creek. 
But a camel’s all lumpy 
And bumpy and humpy— 
Any shape does for me! 
—CHARLES E. CarRRYL 


XV 


“THESHE;4 “THOSE, ~~ in Davies 


A LANGUAGE DRILL 


These and those are words that are used to point 
out things, as these pencils, those books. It is never 
correct to say them pencils, them books. Them is 
never used to point out. It is used in place of the 
name of something; as, ‘I put them on the table,” 
“T heard them talking.” 


Repeat the following in concert: 


These children These cherries 
These papers These paragraphs 
These examples These books 
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These stories These trees 
These cakes These sentences 
These pencils These pens 


Use these and those in sentences. 


XVI 


PARAGRAPH STUDY (4) 


ONE THING ONLY AND A GOOD BEGINNING 


In previous lessons you have learned that a good 
paragraph tells about one thing only and has a good 
beginning. You have also learned that a good begin- 
ning must do two things—give some idea of what 
the story is to be about and arouse interest. After 
reading each of the following paragraphs answer 
these questions: 


Does it tell about one thing only? 
Has it a good beginning sentence? Why? 
If the beginning sentence is poor, can you give a 


better one? 
Cheated 


A man stopped me and began talking to me in 
French. As I do not know that language I called a 
French boy to speak for me. Instead of talking for 
me he talked for himself, and soon the man sent him 
on an errand. When I saw the man give him ten 
cents I felt cheated. Why didn’t that boy interpret 
for me and not take away my job? 
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A Rummage Sale 


This morning the radiator in our room looked as if 
we were going to have a rummage sale. Some of the 
children got their feet wet coming to school in the 
rain. The teacher told them to take off their shoes 
and put them on the radiator to dry. There were big 
shoes, little shoes, laced shoes, buttoned shoes. i 
don’t think we would have made much if we had 
really sold them. 


Good Things to Eat 


I like waffles. We had waffles for supper last 
night. My mother made them. We also had peaches 
and cake. She didn’t make the cake. We bought that 
at the baker’s. I like the waffles best. 


Everything to Match 


While eating dinner this noon I noticed that every- 
body in my family except the cat had red hair. The 
house and the garage are painted red, too. I won- 
der if father bought the house and garage to match 
the red heads inside. 


Christmas Day 


On Christmas morning I got up early. We all went 
to church. My aunt visited us for dinner. Five of 
us went skating. It was late when we got home. 
It was nearly suppertime. 
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Not So Easy 


Roller-skating looks easy, but it isn’t. I tried it. 
The first time I tried I swayed like a ship and hit 
the ground with a bump. But I just kept on, and 
after a good deal of practice I could take a few strokes 
without falling. I guess everybody gets a few bumps 
when he is learning. 


A Journey 


One day we started on a trip to the beach. It was 
warm when we started in our auto. I was very glad 
to see the ocean and feel the cool breeze. I played on 
the beach and gathered some pretty shells. Then we 
ate our lunch and soon after we went home. 


Our School Election 


In our school election I was nominated for house- 
keeper. I made a vow that I would do my duties as 
well as possible. I did not win the election, but if I 
am successful next time I will try to keep things 
right. The present housekeeper will never find my 
desk untidy. 


Do your level best every time you tell or write a 


story. 
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XVII 
CAPITALS 


Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 

Little frosty Eskimo, 

Little Turk or Japanee, 

Oh! don’t you wish that you were me? 
—Rosert Louis STEVENSON 


Names of particular people, places, and things 
are called proper names. 

What proper names are used in the above stanza? 

Why is each spelled with a capital letter? 


Write a list of ten names of peoples: as SL AUIES 
Japanese, ete. 


Fill in the blanks in the following sentences: 


A band of peaceful —— lived near the pioneer 
settlement. | 

One early morning when both the and 
—— guns were booming, a lark sang sweetly. 

They wandered through the narrow streets of 














the old village. 
‘The settled in California. 
The settled in Louisiana. 


Make up an interesting sentence about each of. 
the following peoples: 


Irish, Spanish, French, Italian. 
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XVIII 


“TF YOU WERE,” NOT ‘IF YOU 
WUZ” 


A LANGUAGE DRILL 


If You Were 


“Don’t shoot,” said the rabbit, 
“‘Tt’s such a bad habit, 
Although you may think it good fun; 
But you’d think it less funny 
If you were the bunny, 
And I were the chap with the gun.” 


Think of a number of sentences beginning with 
If you were. Every pupil should give at least one. 
For example: 


If you were taller, you could run faster. 
If you were a milliner, you could make a hat 


for me. 


If You Were 


Said a snail as it climbed up a tree: 
“Td fly if I was but a bee!’ 
Said a bee with a buzz: 
“Tf you were, not you was— 
But you can’t, and I am, don’t you see?” 
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XIX 


“BETWEEN” AND “AMONG” 


A LANGUAGE DRILL 


Between is used when speaking of two persons or 
things; as, 


There was a chair between the couch and the 
table. 

Mary and Kate divided the candy between 
them. 


Among is used in speaking of more than two; as, 


The dog rushed in among the sheep. 
The money was divided among Tom, John, 
and Jim. 


Read the following sentences aloud, filling the 
blanks with between or among: 





The marbles were divided the five boys. 








The lion is king beasts. 
He passed John and Henry. 
He was a man men. 





The flower was pressed 
book. 

I placed my speller 
history. 





the pages of the 





my reader and my 
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North America lies —— the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Pacific Ocean. 
Look for it the papers on my desk. 





Each pupil in turn should give a sentence using 
between or among. 


XX 
PARAGRAPH STUDY (5) 


ONE THING ONLY AND A GOOD BEGINNING 


After reading each of the following paragraphs 
answer these questions: 


Does the paragraph tell about one thing only ? 
If not, mention the different things it tells about. 
Does the beginning sentence arouse interest ? 

Does it give an idea of what the story 1s to 
be about? 

If you do not like the beginning sentence, 
can you give a better one? 

Which paragraph do you think is the most 
interesting? Why? 


Our Classroom 


We have a very pleasant room this term. There 
are four windows in it, all facing the south. The roll 
of honor is kept on the blackboard at the back of the 
room. Our health chart hangs on the wall. We are 
saving up our pennies to buy some plants. 
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In Our Classroom 


There is a bowl of goldfish on the window in our 
room. They are always hungry. Whenever I poke my 
finger at them they dash over expecting to get some- 
thing to eat. I wish Miss Darrow would let me feed 
them sometime. I suppose she’s afraid I’d give 
them too much. 


A Hike 


One day last summer I went on a hike. We went 
to Silver Leaf Lane. When we got there the scout 
captain told us to get some sticks for a fire. After 
the fire was built she cooked some frankfurters. 
Some had theirs roasted and some boiled. After 
lunch we played games and then we went home. 


All Up for Cho-Cho 


Last Friday morning I went to see Cho-Cho, 
the Health Clown. When he climbed on the stage, 
the children jumped up on their seats. He didn’t 
want us to stand up. He told us the next time he 
came he would bring a pot of glue with him. I hope 
glue will be scarce when he comes again. 


The Promised Reward 


I ran as fast as my legs would take me to catch a 
runaway dog. I caught the leash, but it slipped out 
of my hand. The next time I caught the dog’s tail 
instead. When I gave the dog to its owner he said 
he would send me a dog just like it. I wonder if he is 
going to send him by express. 
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Worried 


My father’s business is very bad. He isn’t making 
enough money to pay his bills. He is sad and gloomy 
every day. I do hope his business will improve. I 
will be the happiest girl on earth when father cheers 


up. 
The Church Party 


Last Sunday we had our Sunday School party. 
We played three games. The third game was to see 
who would get the last chair. Another boy and I 
got it. Then a lady told some stories. Then we had 
something to eat. We had sandwiches and ice cream. 























Sister’s Advice 


Sister told me not to wear my new tie to school. 
Taking her advice, I left it at home. At night in 
came sister wearing it herself. I shall not take any 
more of her advice. about wearing my things. If I 
do, I’ll never get a chance to wear them myself. 


A good story may be spoiled in the telling. 
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xxTI 
SPELLING 
Words ending in e, drop e when ing or ed is 
added. 

judge judging dispute disputing 
breathe breathing escape escaping 
blame blaming injure injuring 
bathe bathing measure measuring 
cause causing promise promising 
charge . charging _sraise raising 


Pronounce and spell the shorter word from which 
each of the following is made: 


receiving rising tiring 
refusing sparkling supposing 


Write the ing form of 


starve waste hope 
tumble Wipe improve 
voyage exercise surprise 


When you were in the fourth grade you learned 
that four words that come under this rule—having, 
coming, hoping, and making—are misspelled more 
often than any other words in the list. Hundreds 
of children all over the United States misspell these 
words every day. Don’t be one of these children. 
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XXII 
A LITTLE NONSENSE 


‘James, have you whispered today without. per- 
mission?’ said the teacher. 

“Only wunst,” said James. 

“Harry, should James have said ‘wunst’?” 

““No’m; he should have said ‘twic’t’.”’ 


Harry and the teacher were thinking of two dif- 
ferent things, weren’t they? What two speech drills 
should both boys practice? 

If you have read a funny story lately, tell it. 
Remember to begin well, talk in sentences, and, if 
possible, keep the joke for the ending sentence. 


»,@.6 581 
PARAGRAPH STUDY (6) 


ENDING 


When telling or writing a story you must think 
not only of the beginning of the story but also of 
the ending. A good ending is as important as a 
good beginning, for no matter how much you enjoy 
the story, you feel dissatisfied if you do not like the 
ending. 

Let us study the endings of a few paragraphs to 
see if we can find out something about good and 
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poor closing sentences, and why some closing sen- 
tences are not so satisfactory as others. 


Working Hard for a Living 


While crossing the bridge I noticed some sea gulls 
flying above the Merrimac River. They were diving 
into the water, and I wondered why they were doing 
this. Suddenly one of the birds dived and came up 
with a fish in his bill. During the half hour I watched 
I saw only one bird catch a fish. Sea gulls have to 
work harder than we do to get their food. 


The last sentence of the paragraph—the boy’s 
comment on what he had seen—gives us a new idea 
about the story. We had not thought before about 
the hard work of the sea gulls. The new idea at- 
tracts our attention and we are interested. The 
closing sentence of the paragraph is a good one 
because it ends the paragraph in an interesting way. 
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Better Keep Quiet 


When my baby sister is asleep mother tells me to 
be very quiet. Before long I forget and make a noise. 
Then baby is wide awake. As a punishment I have to 
rock her to sleep again. Although it takes only a 
little time to wake her up, it takes a long time to put 
her to sleep again. 
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The closing sentence of this paragraph also gives 
us a new idea. We had not thought of comparing 
the time it takes to wake the baby with the time it 
takes to put her to sleep. The new idea attracts 
us. The little boy’s comment, therefore, makes a 
good closing sentence because it ends the story in 
an interesting way. 


Settling the Question 


On my way home from school I found a nickel. 
On one side of the street was a peanut stand and on 
the other was an ice cream parlor. I was puzzled be- 
cause I did not know which to buy. Then I decided 
to toss up the nickel. If it came up heads I would 
buy ice cream, and if it was tails I would buy peanuts. 
I did so. The nickel decided for itself, and rolled 
down a near-by sewer. 


The closing sentence of this paragraph is a little 
different from the closing sentences of the other two 
paragraphs. It is not a comment on what has 
happened. It is part of the story itself, but it makes 
a very good closing sentence. It would spoil the 
story to add a comment after it. 


Unwelcome 


This morning a dog came into our school. He | 
came all the way upstairs. The whole school was 
laughing at him and calling to him. A sixth-grade 
boy took him out. He had to coax him to go. 
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The story ends with the sentence, “A sixth-grade 
boy took him out.’’ The pupil’s comment, “‘ He had 
to coax him to go,” adds little to the story. It is 
uninteresting, and makes a poor closing sentence. 
A pupil in the class suggested that the following 
sentence be added to the story: 


School time is a lonesome time for dogs. 


This thought adds a great deal to the story. At 
once we remember how dogs love to play with 
children, and the thought of the dog’s loneliness 
during school time interests us. This one is a good 
closing sentence, because it ends the paragraph in 
an interesting way. 


Bathing My Dog 


One afternoon when I was alone I thought I 
would wash my dog. I put him into a tub of warm 
water and scrubbed him with soap. When I finished 
he was clean. 


There is nothing interesting in the closing sen- 
tence of this paragraph. Of course when the boy 
has put his dog into a tub of water and has scrubbed 
him with soap, we expect him to come out clean. 
There is nothing new or interesting in the remark, 
‘““When I finished he was clean.” A better closing 
sentence for the story would be: 


When I was finished I was as wet as he. 
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This sentence is interesting because it adds a new 
idea to the story, the idea of the boy being as wet as 
the dog. 

Tell why the closing sentences of the two follow- 
ing paragraphs are good ones: 





Dad’s First Drive 


It was the first time Dad had driven his car alone. 
We were coming from Plymouth. As the streets 
were not familiar to us we went up a one-way street. 
When we were half way up the street people shouted 
to us that we shouldn’t have come up that street. 
We tried to turn around, but when we were across 
the street the engine stalled and blocked the traffic. 
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The policeman scolded Dad to the amusement of the 
crowd that gathered. Father didn’t speak the rest 
of the way home. 
Too Good 

I asked sister to play school with me but she re- 
fused. Then I decided to take my doll for a scholar. 
Dollie sat up nice and straight and was very quiet. 
When school was over I told her she was too good to 
be interesting. 


Why is the closing sentence of the next paragraph 
a poor closing sentence? 
A Surprise 
The man who has charge of the newsboys gave me a 
letter and told me not to open it till I had finished 
delivering. I thought I was discharged, but was 


greatly pleased when I found it was an invitation to 
a theatre party. That was a favorable surprise. 


It is the last sentence in your stories that is 


remembered. Make the last sentence in your 
next story worth remembering. 





XXIV 
WORDS OFTEN MISP.O0NOUNCED 


Here is a list of words thai are often mispro- 
nounced by careless people. Repeat them over and 
over until you get the habit of saying them cor- 
rectly. 


THE SOUND OF “‘ING’”’ 4Q 





drowned (not drownded) film (not fillum) 
introduce (not introdooce) nature (not nacher) 


theater (not the-ayter) umbrella (not wmberella) 
often (not of-ten) twelfth (not twelf) 
fellow (not feller) length (not lenth) 

rinse (not rense) wrestle (not wrastle) 
burst (not busted) family (not famly) 
height (not hyth) news (not noos) 


Use the words in sentences. 


XXV 
THE SOUND OF “ING” 
Read the following poem aloud, pronouncing 
every ing correctly. 


The Cataract of Lodore 


How does the water come down at Lodore? 
Here it comes sparkling, 
And there it lies darkling; 
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Here smoking and frothing, 
Its tumult and wrath in, 
It hastens along, conflicting and strong, 
As if a war waging, 
Its caverns and rocks among. 
Rising and leaping, 
Sinking and creeping, 
Swelling and flinging, 
Showering and springing, 
Eddying and whisking, 
Spouting and frisking, 
Twining and twisting, 
Around and around, 
Collecting, disjecting, 
With endless rebound; 
Smiting and fighting, 
A sight to delight in; 
Confounding, astounding, 
Dizzying and deafening the ear with its sound. 
—RoBERT SOUTHEY 


XXVI 


STR WAS I,” “TgavAS HE,” 
“IT WAS SHE” 


oe : 
A LANGUAGE DRILL red 


7 


Say: 


It was I (not it was me). 
It was he (not it was him). 
It was she (not 7 was her). 
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Repeat aloud several times: 


It was I. It wasn’t I. 
It was he. It wasn’t he. 
It was she. It wasn’t she. 


Each pupil in turn will give a sentence using one 
of the groups of words—as, 


It was I who wrote the paragraph. 
Was it she who improved the beginning? 
It wasn’t I who said ‘“‘ain’t.” 


Watch your speech all day long. You will never 


learn to speak well if you are careful of your 
speech only when you are in school. 
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XXVII 
PARAGRAPH STUDY (7) 


ENDINGS 


You have learned that a good closing sentence 
ends the story in an interesting way. 

In the following paragraph the closing sentence 
does not seem to end the story. 


Our Language Box 


In our room we have a language box. When we 
hear something said that is incorrect we write it on a 
slip of paper and drop it into the box. Every day our 
teacher empties the box and we correct the mistakes. 


Weare interested in the idea of the teacher empty- 
ing the box and allowing the pupils to correct the 
mistakes. But somehow the story does not seem 
finished. | 

Read the story with this sentence added: 


We think this is a fine way to improve our English. 


Notice how this sentence seems to end the story 


in a satisfactory way. 
Here is another story that seems unfinished. 


Bobby’s Christmas 


On the Sunday before Christmas I bought some 
catnip to hang on the tree as a present for my cat. 
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Bobby came every day to paw at it and tear it. On 
Christmas day a very sorry looking parcel, with the 
string all gnawed and the paper torn, was handed to 
Bob. 


This story seems unfinished because we would 
like to know how Bob felt about his present. 


Read the story again with this sentence added: 


In spite of its looks it made Bob the happiest mem- 
ber of the family. , 


Does the story seem ended now? 


Add a closing sentence to the following paragraphs 
that will make the stories seem finished. Remember 
that the closing sentence must end the paragraph 
in an interesting way. 


Jealous 


We had a dog for a long time, and a little while ago 
we got a very pretty kitten. You know a dog and a 
cat cannot agree. Our dog grew very jealous of the » 
cat. 


A Joke on Me 


On the first of April I tried to fool mother, but 
without success. After a while mother told me to 
look out of the window and see the snow. I did not 
look, because I thought she was trying to fool me. 
Later I went on an errand and discovered that it 
really had snowed in the night. 


ee 
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XXVIII 
CAPITALS 
Use a capital letter to begin 


Every sentence 

Lines of poetry 

All names of God 

All proper names 

_ The important words in headings and titles 


Note also: 6. The words O and I are always 
written with a capital. 


Rewrite the following paragraphs, using capitals 
wherever necessary. 


oo ON 


france has announced that the carrier pigeon is 
successful in delivering ninety-seven messages out 
of a hundred. the pigeon used for carrier purposes is 
the type known as the belgian homer. 


if you haven’t seen a war tank, you have missed 
a thrilling sight. last saturday I was standing at the 
corner of john street and broadway when | heard a 
rumbling sound. I looked up the street and saw a 
large american tank trundling down towards battery 
park. it stopped beside me, so that I had a chance to 
examine it closely 


the sailor he sails the sea; 
i wish he would capture 

a little sea horse 

and send him home to me. 
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XXX 


“BETWEEN YOU AND ME” 
A LANGUAGE DRILL 


‘“‘Between you and me,” 
Said the big humble bee, 
“Twas the hornet, not I, 
Who caused her to cry.” 


It is never correct to use I after between. The 
correct word is me. If you say between you and me 
often enough you will become used to the sound of it. 

Read these sentences aloud: 7 


The cake was divided between her and me. 
He passed between John and me. 

The boy stood between Tom and me. 

John was seated between Harry and me. 
She walked between her cousin and me. 


Each pupil in turn give a sentence using me after 
between. 


XXX 
~OF THEM? NOT. “Uninr 


A SPEECH DRILL 


Read the following groups of words aloud, saying 
of them distinctly. 
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Two of them The color of them 
The last of them The name of them 
I heard of them The sound of them 
The best of them The taste of them 
It was kind of them The first of them 
Some of them The sight of them 
Many of them A picture of them 


Give sentences using these groups of words. 


Give other sentences containing of them. 


It is more important to learn to speak well 


than to write well. 





XXX] 


A POEM TO READ AND ENJOY 
A MIDSUMMER SONG 


Oh, father’s gone to market town, he was up before 
the day, 

And Jamie’s after robins, and the man is making hay, 

And whistling down the hollow goes the boy that 
minds the mill, 

While mother from the kitchen door is calling with a 
will: 
“Polly !—Polly!—The cows are in the corn! 

Oh, where’s Polly?” 
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From all the misty morning air there comes a summer 


sound— 

A murmur as of waters from skies and trees and 
ground. 

The birds they sing upon the wing, the pigeons bill 
and coo, 


And over hill and hollow rings again the loud halloo: 
“ Polly !—Polly!—The cows are in the corn! 
Oh, where’s Polly?” 


Above the trees the honeybees swarm by with buzz 
and boom, 

And in the field and garden a thousand blossoms 
bloom. 

Within the farmer’s meadow a brown-eyed daisy 
blows, 

And down at the edge of the hollow a red and thorny 
rose. 

But Polly!-—Polly!—The cows are in the corn! 
Oh, where’s Polly? 


How strange at such a time of day the mill should 
stop its clatter! 

The farmer’s wife is listening now and wonders 
what’s the matter. 

Oh, wild the birds are singing in the wood and on the 
hill, 

While whistling up the hollow goes the boy that 
minds the mill. 

But Polly!—Polly!—The cows are in the corn! 
Oh, where’s Polly? 


What different summer sounds are mentioned in 
the second stanza? 
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Notice the beautiful pictures painted by the poet 
in the third stanza: 


honeybees swarm with buzz and boom 
a thousand blossoms bloom 

a brown-eyed daisy blows 

a red and thorny rose 


Why is clatter a good word to describe the noise of 
the mill? 

What does the farmer’s wife hear when the noise 
of the mill is stopped? 

What word is used to describe the singing of the 
birds? What picture does it bring to you? 


If you wish to memorize the poem, it will help 
you to notice that in each stanza the first line 
rhymes with the second, and the third with the 
fourth. . 


XXXII 
PARAGRAPH STUDY (8) 


ENDINGS 


You learned in previous lessons that a good clos- 
ing sentence should end the story in an interesting 
way. 

Read the following paragraphs. 

Which have interesting closing sentences? 

Why do you think they are interesting? 
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Which have uninteresting closing sentences? 
Why do you think they are uninteresting? 


Wanted 
Our school has lost one of its best students, Eliza- 
beth Kane. She did especially good work in music 
and history. Wanted—another girl to take her place. 


The Blue Book 

I have an automobile Blue Book about the New 
England states. It shows the main roads for travel. I 
like to read it because it has pictures of hotels, monu- 
ments, libraries, and other interesting things. It has 
good maps, too. We are studying about New England 
in geography just now and the Blue Book comes in 
very handy. 

My New Friend 

When I moved over on Lowell Street I was slow 
getting acquainted with my neighbors, especially 
with the girls downstairs. One day when I was out- 
doors playing, one of the girls came out to play, too. 
She told me of an accident she had with a milk bot- 
tle. Before we knew it we were acquainted with each 
other. 

Home Without Mother 

My mother went to the hospital two weeks ago. 
The house seems strange without her. It is never 
tidy and we are always lonesome. Some one of us 
visits the hospital every day. 


One of the Boys 


I am invited to attend the newsboys’ banquet. 
This will be my first party. When the boys told me 
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last year about the good time they had, I felt sorry 
to think that I wasn’t there. Now I am one of them 
myself. 





A Duet 


I have a very intelligent dog. When he hears me 
sing he tries to sing with me. When I lower my voice 
he lowers his. When I sing high, his voice goes away 
up, too. Other boys have tried to make him sing, 
but he won’t. ; 


A Friendly Call 


When Daddy was a little boy he had a pet crow 
of which he was very fond. One day he disappeared, 
and every one thought he was shot. Some time later 
Daddy was going in swimming when a flock of crows 
flew over. Suddenly one of them left the flock and 
lighted on Daddy’s shoulder. It was Jack, who had 
dropped down to make a call on his old friend. Daddy 
tried to catch him, but he flew away and never came 
back. He had learned the joy of freedom. 


Always read over your written paragraphs be- 
fore your teacher sees them. It is a good plan to 


read them out loud. The ear is a better critic 
than the eye. 
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XXXII 


Pedi nieto, NOL THRY Is” 


é A LANGUAGE DRILL 
Use There is before the words in the list. 


an aeroplane nobody a fly ; 
 @ pen a policeman a peddler 

a thermometer a ball game a movie 

an ambulance an automobile an election 

a package a bundle an overcoat 
a sale a violin a telegram 


Use Is there before the words in the list. 


XXXIV 
SPELLING 


Notice carefully the words in the first column. 
They all end in y, and the y is preceded by a con- 
sonant. 

Words ending in y preceded by a consonant— 
change y into 7, when either er or est is added. 


pretty prettier prettiest 
easy easier easiest 

happy happier happiest 
heavy heavier heaviest 


lucky luckier luckiest 
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early earlier earliest 
noisy noisier noisiest 
lovely lovelier loveliest 
healthy healthier healthiest 
busy busier busiest 
hungry hungrier hungriest 
funny funnier funniest 
juicy juicier juiciest 
crazy crazier craziest 


You must remember to use the words ending in 
er when you wish to compare two persons or things, 
and words ending in est when you wish to compare 
more than two persons or things. 


Tom is busy, but John is busier. 
Frank is the busiest boy in the class. 


Use funny, funnier,-and funniest in sentences of 
your own. 





You do not know how to spell a word until you 


can spell it correctly in a composition. 


XXXV 
A LITTLE NONSENSE 


Some of you will have a great deal of sympathy 
for the little girl in this story. 
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A little girl had been naughty in school. By way of 
punishment, she was directed by the teacher to re- 
main after school until she had written a composition 
of fifty words. In a very short time she handed the 
teacher a paper and was excused. Later this is what 
the teacher read: 

“T lost my Kitty, and I went out and called, 
Comes hry eKity tty, Kitty, Kitty, . . 2” 

Before you try to tell a story be sure that you 
know it so well that you will not have to hesitate. 
A good joke is often spoiled by poor telling. 


XXXVI 
PARAGRAPH STUDY (9) 


CHOOSING A TITLE 
The name of the story helps us decide whether 
we wish to read it or not. 
Notice how attractive these titles are. As you 
read them, do you not feel as if you would like to 
read the stories? 
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Alice in Wonderland 

Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea 
The Adventures of Captain Kidd 

Round the World in Eighty Days 
Through the Looking-Glass 
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A good title is very much like a good beginning 
Sentence. It should interest us and make us wish 
to read the story. It should also give us an idea of 
what the story is to be about. 

Notice what a good name the writer of this 
paragraph chose for his story. 


Our Family Newspaper 


Every evening when mother comes home from 
work brother tells her what has happened during 
the day. One evening he told her that we behaved 
very badly, and we got a good scolding for it. Julius 
would make an excellent reporter. 


The brother who told mother all the news as 
soon as she came home from work is certainly a 
family newspaper. 


Here is another little story that is well named: 


Puzzled 


I asked my six-year-old cousin how she liked her 
teacher. She said that her teacher was not good, 
because she told her one day that seven and five 
make twelve and the next day that eight and four 
make twelve. I think first-grade teachers have the 
hardest work of all. 


The little six-year-old was certainly puzzled when 
the teacher said one day that seven and five were 
twelve, and the next day that eight and four were 
twelve. She didn’t know both were right. 
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Of course you do not name a story until you have 
written it. When the story is finished, read it 
thoughtfully and try to think of a name that will 
suit the story and at the same time interest the 
reader. 


There is a boy who sits on our back steps and tells 
us stories. We like his stories so much that we give 
him no rest. Mother likes the idea because she 
knows that I am safer there than out on the street 
with the rest of the boys. If there was only a good 
story-teller on the Common every night there would 
be fewer accidents. 


As we read this story several names suggest 
themselves: 


Stories on the Steps 

The Story Hour 

The Evening Story Hour 
The Story Circle 

A Good Story-Teller 


Notice that the titles are short, the fewest pos- 
sible words. Short titles are better than long ones. 


Can you think of any other names for the follow- 
ing story than the ones suggested below? 


Black Beauty is a story I read over and over when 

I come into school mornings. The most interesting 

part to me is where she saved her master. Her 

‘master had to go a long ways on a dark stormy night. 
On the way he came to a bridge that had been broken 
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down by a flood. The moment she put her foot on the 
edge she drew back, and could not be made to go on. 
That was a wonderful example of her intelligence. 


Saving Her Master’s Life 

A Knowing Horse 

Black Beauty’s Intelligence 
Do Horses Think ? 

How Did She Know? 


Which of these titles do you think is the best? 


Read this paragraph thoughtfully. 
Do you like the title? 
Can you think of a better one? 





Business Before Pleasure 


Since the games started between the Yankees and 
the Giants I have been very much interested each 
day to see who won. I seldom have a chance to see 
who wins, because I have to attend to my paper 
customers. One day I stood in front of a newspaper 
office and watched the game until it was finished. 
When I went on my route I lost three customers 
because I was too late. 


When you read the title of the following para- 
graph what do you think the story is to be about? 
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An Unpleasant Day 


Mother could not go out on account of the rain. 
She was disappointed because she could not wear her 
new hat. When the rain stopped it was too late to go 
anywhere. I’m glad boys don’t have to bother about 
hats. 


Is the story about an unpleasant day? What is 
it about? 

Why, then, is ‘‘An Unpleasant Day” not a good 
name for the story? 

Would ‘ Mother’s Disappointment” be a better 
name? Why? 


Remember that a good title is short, tells what 


the story is about, and makes us wish to read it. 





Name these stories: 


I saw my aunt’s dog digging in the ground. Once I 
read a story of a dog who dug and found gold. I 
waited many moments to see what he could find, 
but I soon saw he found only a bone. It was nothing 
valuable to me but it was better than gold for the dog. 


When it is bedtime I tell my little sister fairy 
stories. By the time I have told three or four she is 
almost asleep. The best of it is I like to tell them as 
much as she likes to hear them. I hope that some 
day I shall be able to write stories for children all 
over the world. 
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Read the titles of the stories mentioned in the 
first part of this lesson. 


Notice: 


The first word of the title is spelled with a 
capital letter. 

All important words are begun with capital 
letters. Little words like in, the, of, and, but are 
not important, and should not be written with 
capital letters. 


YOGI 
WORDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED 


Pronounce distinctly. the words in the list; then 
use them in original sentences. 


borrow (not borry) kept (not kep) 

been (bin not been) machinery 

deaf (not deef) (not machinry) 
delivery (not delivry) overalls (not overhalls) 
depths (not depts) pillow (not piller) 


different (not diffrent) potato (not pertater) 
discovery (not discovry) strength (not strenth) 
every (not evry) tomorrow , 
hollow (not holler) (not tuh-morrer) 

Jaw (not jawr) - usually (not wse-yally) 
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XXXVITI 


SPEAK UP! 


A thing I wish you’d learn to do 
Is answer, when you’re spoken to! 
For, if you hang your head and mumble, 
Or lag and drag and fidget, fumble, 
They'll only laugh at you and scorn you. 
Don’t be a Goop! Speak up, I warn you! 
—GELETT BURGESS 


When you rise to speak in the classroom, remem- 
ber the warning given in the stanza. Then you 
will be sure to 


Stand erect, 

Open your mouth when you talk, 

Use your lips to form the sounds, 

Pronounce clearly the first and the last sound 
of every word. 


Good speech habits are as easily formed as bad 


ones. 








; AG < ee WIT! 
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XX XTX 
A POEM TO READ AND ENJOY 


LITTLE BROTHER’S STORY 


Perhaps you will think this is not ‘poetry because 
it has no rhymes. But it is; it is what is known 
as free verse. The story is told in a poetical way, 
but not in rhyming stanzas. Read carefully, stop- 
ping at the end of each sentence. 


We sat in front of the fire; 
Grandmother was in the rocking-chair doing her 
knitting 
And Little Brother and I were lying down flat. 
“Please tell us a story, Grandmother,” we said. 
But she put her head on one side and began counting 
the stitches. 
‘Suppose you tell me one instead.” 


I made up one about a spotted tiger 
That had a knot in his tail; 

But though I liked this about the knot 
I did not know why it was put there. 
So I said: ‘Little Brother’s turn.” 


“T know a perfect story,” he cried, waving his 
hands. 
Grandmother laid down her knitting. 
“Do tell us, dear.” 
“Once upon a time there was a bad little girl 
And her Mummy gave her the slipper, and that’s all.”’ 
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It was not a very special story, 

But we pretended to be very pleased, 

And Grandmother gave him jumps on her lap. 
—KarTuarIngE MansFietp 


Who do you think is talking in the poem? 
Read the story she told. 

What did she think was wrong with her story? 
Read little brother’s story. 

Did you enjoy it? Why? 

Why did every one pretend to be pleased? 


2a, 
“MAY” AND “CAN” 


A LANGUAGE DRILL 


Can is often used incorrectly for may. 

If you are able to do a thing use can. 

If you have permission, or give permission, or 
wish permission, use may. 

The following paragraph shows the correct use 
of may and can. 


John said, ‘‘Mother, may I go skating?” 

His mother replied, “Yes, you may go.” 

A moment later John said, ‘Mother, I cannot x0) 
because my skates are broken.” 


Read the following sentences aloud, filling the 
blanks with may or can: 
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I took riding lessons. Now I 
well. 

James said, ‘‘ Father, 
afternoon?” 

Father said, ‘‘ You 
your lessons.” 

I have saved my money, so now I —— go to 
the movies. 

I shall ask mother if I —— go tonight. 

We play ball in this lot. Let us ask the 
owner if we 
Mary come to my party? 

I use Tom’s sled while he is away. 
Ask the boys if we join them. 
we join the ‘‘Good Speech” club? 


ride very 





I ride my pony this 





, after you have studied 




















Each pupil in turn should give a sentence using 
may or can. 


May I have a party? May I serve some ice cream? 
May I ask them all? May I serve some fudge? 
May I ask the big boys? May we play some games, and 
May I ask the small? Will you be the judge? 


Repeat the stanza, using may we in place of may I. 


Jimmy was only three. The difference between 
may and can did not mean anything to him. 

““Can I go out and play?” he said one day to his 
mother. 

“Say ‘May I,’ darling,” his mother replied. 

“Tf I say ‘May I,’ he responded hopefully, “‘can I 
go out and play?” ‘ 
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XLI 


“THAT, NOL WHA 


A LANGUAGE DRILL 


Each pupil in turn will use that after the words in 
the list. 


The sweater that I made is warm. 
The movie that I saw was funny. 


sweater bird toy show 
movie noise question concert 
applause engine car train 

boat pencil answer trick 

wire horse wagon automobile 
pie animals bridge street 


telegram parcel. package fruit 


Give other sentences using that. 


XLIT 
SI T-WEREY NOT “Tk lawitg 


If I were a snake, what joy I would take 
Lying all day in the sun to bake. 

If I were a frog, I would sit on a log 
And govern the froggies all over the bog. 
If I were a bee—well, now, let me see— 
A bee can be happy as happy can be. 
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If I were a loon, I would whoop to the moon 
Over the waters of lake and lagoon. 
If I were a man, oh, what would I do! 
Labor and plan for the good and the true. 
—B. STRATTON 


Each pupil in turn will tell what he would do if 
he were 


rich a deep-sea diver engineer 

class president a hunter aviator 

a teacher chauffeur fairy 

Mayor ~ explorer magician 
President sailor wireless operator 


Give sentences using If I were with other words. 


XLII 


PARAG RAB | LUD Need 0) 


DO NOT BEGIN WITH “Y” 


Too many I’s spoil a paragraph. This lesson will 
teach you how to avoid using I too often. 

Instead of saying I saw a dog running down the 
street, omit I saw and tell what you saw—as, 


A dog was running down the street 
or 


A dog ran down the street. 
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Change the following sentences so as to tell what 
you saw without using I saw: 


I saw a golden flower swaying on a tall stalk. 
I saw a policeman running after a boy. 

I saw a boy trying to fly a kite. 

I saw an aéroplane writing in the sky. 

I saw a butterfly resting on a flower. 

I saw a man trying a key in the lock. 

I saw father driving the car up the street. 

I saw a bootblack shining a man’s shoes. 

I saw a squirrel gathéring nuis. 


I think is an expression which you should not use 
too often. Omit I think and tell what you think. 
For instance: I think some people are very selfish 
can be expressed as Some people are very selfish. 

I like is still another expression which you should 
not use too often in your paragraphs. Instead of 
saying I like chocolates you could say Chocolates are 
my favorite candy. Instead of saying I like Tom 
say Tom is a good chum or Tom is a good-natured 
boy. Tell what Tom is. You like him for what he is. 

Read the following sentences. They show you 
what to say in order to avoid I Iike. 


I like pets. Pets are amusing. 

I like historical plays. Historical plays are in- 
teresting. 

I like funny movies. Funny movies are enter- 
taining. 
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T like oranges. Oranges are delicious frutt. 

I like hot waffles. Hot waffles are delicious. 

I like olives. Olives are appetizing. 

Ilike lemonade. Lemonade is a refreshing drink. 


No Manners 


I saw a fat, little squirrel frisking about in Central 
Park. I think he must have seen me bring a bag of 
peanuts. He scampered across the road and sat look- 
ing up at me. I threw a peanut to him. He picked it 
up and carried it off without even saying “Thank 
you.” 


In the first sentence of this paragraph omit I saw 
and tell what the squirrel was doing when you saw 
him. 


In the second sentence omit I think and tell only 
what you think. Now read the paragraph. Is it 
better? 


A Good Appetite 


I like hot waffles. I think they taste fine on a cold 
winter morning. They give me a chance to use so 
much syrup I wish mother would make them every 
morning. I’m sure I could eat as many as Little 
Black Sambo. 


Improve the first sentence by telling something 
about hot waffles. Omit J think from the second 
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sentence. Read the paragraph in the changed form. 
Is it better? 


Do not begin a sentence with J saw, I like, or 
I think. Tell what you saw, why you like, what 


you think. 





XLIV 


“THERE ARE NO”—“ THERE AREN’T ANY” 
(NOT “THEY AIN’T NO”) 


A LANGUAGE GAME 


Some pupils say They ain’t no when they should 
say There are no or There aren’t any. 


Repeat the following aloud: 


There are no errors in spelling. 

There are no poor paragraphs. 

There are no careless speakers. 

There are no poor sentences. 

There are no periods missing. 

There are no capitals missing. 

There are no ‘“‘picture words” in this sentence. 


Repeat, using There aren’t any in place of There 
are no. 


SYNONYMS Sl 


Change the statements into questions; as, 
Are there no errors? 
or 


Aren’t there any errors? 


XLV 
SYNONYMS 


In our language we have often several words that 
mean nearly the same thing. 


A small child 
A little child 
A tiny child 


Small, little, and tiny are three words that have 
about the same meaning. 


A pretty picture 
A beautiful picture 


Pretty and beautiful have about the same meaning. 


It was very warm. 
It was extremely warm. 


Extremely and very mean about the same. 


Why do you think we need different words to 
express the same thought? Wouldn’t one word be 
sufficient? 
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In China many years ago, the Emperor had a 
beautiful palace in a garden filled with beautiful 
flowers. 


In China many years ago, the Emperor had a beau- 
tiful palace in a garden filled with lovely flowers. 


The second sentence is better than the first be- 
cause beautiful is not repeated. 


Read these sentences: 


It was a cold night, and in spite of his warm 
coat Tom felt cold. 

It was a cold night, and in spite of his warm. 
coat Tom felt chilly. : 


Which sentence sounds better? Why? 


At the foot of the hill in a little cottage dwelt a 
queer old woman. Her little grandson dwelt with her. 


At the foot of the hill, in a little cottage dwelt a 
queer old woman. Her small grandson lived with her. 


Which of these two paragraphs sounds better? 
Why? 

It is a good thing, then, to know different words. 
that mean the same thing. 

Words that mean the same thing are called 
synonyms (sin, 6, nims) 


In this book there are several lists of synonyms. 
that you should know and be able to use. 
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Here is our first list of synonyms: 


overturned—upset distant—far 
erateful—thankful commenced-——began 
grief—sorrow queer—odd 
answer—reply instantly—immediately © 
anxlous—worried sorrow—grief 
swiftly—rapidly contented—satisfied 
sure—certain dumb—speechless 
gift—present purchased—bought 
softly—gently delight—joy 
crawled—crept funny—amusing 


Play this game: Divide the class into two sections. 
Section A—Books open, 
Section B-—Books closed, 
First pupil in Section A will read overturned. 
First pupil in Section B will give the synonym. 


Change the following sentences, using a Synonym 
for the word in italics: 


The wagon was overturned. 
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Lry was grateful for the help. 
The dog grieved for his lost master. 
“Yes” answered Frank. 


When she did not come home her mother was 
ANXIOUS. 


The boy ran rapidly down the street. 
She received many gifts at Christmas. 
I am sure he is right. 

She spoke quietly to the sick child. 
What a queer house! | 

The baby crawled under the table 

He came from a distant land. 

She began to study. 

John answered instantly. 

The loss of her doll was a great sorrow. 
The child was dumb with fright. 

I purchased a new hat. 

She was not satisfied. 

It was a funny sight. 

The child jumped up and down with joy. 


Good English keeps out Bad English. There- 


fore add to your stock of words as many good. 
new words as possible. 
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XLVI 


QUOTATION MARKS 
An Old Fable 


One day a very young grasshopper and a very old 
rooster were out in the field together. 

“T can jump higher than any one in the field,” 
cried the grasshopper. 

The rooster said nothing, but he opened his mouth 
as if he meant to yawn. 

“Here I go,” said the grasshopper. He jumped so 
high that he landed in the rooster’s mouth. 

The rooster gobbled him up, and that was the end 
of his boasting. 


How many characters in this story? 

Who does the talking? 

What does he say? 

Notice the marks that are placed before and after 
the words spoken by the grasshopper. These marks 
are called quotation marks, and the words spoken are 
called quotations. 


In Columbus’ Time 


Suppose you had lived then, do you think that you 
Would believe what Columbus said was true? 

Or would you be like the wise men who 

Laughed in his face and said, ‘‘ Pooh-pooh’’? 


Why are quotation marks placed enn the word 
‘“Pooh-pooh’’? 
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The words that are spoken are usually separated 
from the rest of the sentence by a comma. 


“Take some more tea,” said the March Hare fo 
Alice, very earnestly. 

“T’ve had none yet, so I can’t take any more,” 
said Alice in an offended tone. 

“You mean you can’t take less,’’ said the Hatter. 
“It’s very easy to take more.” 


Read the first paragraph. 
Read the quotation. 
How is it separated from the rest of the sentence? 


Read the second paragraph. 
What is the quotation? 
How is it separated from the rest of the sentence? 


Read the third paragraph. 
How many sentences in the paragraph? 


Read the quotations. 
How is the quotation in the first sentence sepa- 
rated from the rest of the sentence? 


A wee little worm in a hickory nut 

Sang happy as he could be, 

O, I live in the heart of the whole round world, 
And it all belongs to me. 


Place quotation marks around the words spoken 
by the wee little worm. 
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XLVIT 


SPELLING 


A FEW DESCRIBING WORDS 
a beautiful picture a queer looking house 


a terrible storm a sudden cry 

a useful book a dangerous turn in the road 
a woolen scarf a narrow path 

a strange story a smooth stone 

a pleasant day a wonderful view 

a famous man a lonesome child 

a frightened child a fierce animal 

a fertile valley a mischievous kitten 
my favorite color — chilly weather 

a familiar face a serious mistake 

a careless boy a special train 

a quiet child a faithful friend 

a wise Man an ugly look 


Write the following describing words in sentences 
of your own: familiar, lonesome, pleasant. 

Copy the following words, putting the correct 
letters in the blank spaces: 


misch——ous woo-en 
free j—lous 
ser—ous famil—r 


Look up the pronunciation of mischievous in the 
dictionary. 
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XLVITTI 
A LITTLE NONSENSE 


Here is a funny story to tell some one: 





“Can you be punished for something you haven’t 
done?” asked Tommy innocently. 

“Why no,” replied his teacher, just a little puzzled. 

“Then,” said Tommy, smilingly, “I haven’t done 
my home work.” 


When you hear or read a funny story you wish to 
remember, say it over to yourself several times 
before trying to repeat it. 


CIEL: 
PARAGRAPH as DUN acu 


DO NOT BEGIN WITH “I” 


In a previous lesson you learned that a good 
paragraph does not have many sentences in it that 
begin with I. Sometimes it is possible to use a 
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eroup of words at the beginning so as to avoid 
starting with J. 

The following phrases answer the question When ? 
and may be used at the beginning of a sentence: 


Instantly Upon my return 
Last week Many years ago 
Recently Once upon a time 
Not long ago Once in a while 
Some time ago Often 

Frequently Suddenly 

During a visit Sometimes 


Give sentences beginning with the phrases in the 
list. 


Complete the following sentences: 


At home I 

Born @iristiiass i ——— 

On Washington’s birthday I ——. 
One stormy day I 

Tomy surprise | ——. 

On my way I 

Since the strike I ——. 

Turning to the left I ——. 
Lookins back [———; 

Hearing a noise | ——. 

Running across the street I ——. 
ILvoyo)Earbayee hha 1 ———— 
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Some sentences, of course, must begin with J. 
Do not make your sentences sound unnatural to 
avoid beginning with J. For example, Immediately 
I went home does not sound as well as I went home 
emmediately. 


The following paragraphs contain too many sen- 
tences that begin with J. Can you improve them by 
getting rid of some of the I’s? Omit I think, also, 
wherever you can. 


Spoiling the Picture 

I saw a dog standing with a boy and a girl on 
either side of him. I was looking at them because 
they were standing so straight and quiet. I happened 
to look around. I saw a man taking their picture. 
I think I must have been half in and half out of the 
picture. 

Making the Best of It 


I was very excited the morning of the picnic. I 
was ready at six o’clock: ‘We intended to go in 
Swimming, but to our disappointment it rained all 
morning and was very cold all day. I tried to be 
pleasant, but it was very hard when I had counted 
so much on a day’s fun. 


Come to Stay 


I found a little dog standing on my doorstep 
yesterday. I thought he was hungry and cold. I 
took him in and gave him something to eat. I put 
him out later in the day expecting him to go home. 
Instead, he returned at the first opportunity. I guess 
he has come to stay. . 
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Safety First 


I saw an auto bump into a fire-alarm box. I think 
the driver was in a hurry and took a short cut. He al- 
most ruined his car by doing so, and came near losing 
his life. I think there would be fewer accidents if 
drivers were not in such a rush. 


A Good Citizen 


I saw two boys trying to build a dam to stop the 
water from going into the sewer. The city workmen 
had just finished cleaning it. I knew it was not right 
for them to do that. I told them they were doing 
wrong, but they did not pay any attention to me. 
After thinking it over they walked away. I ran over 
immediately and broke the dam. It wasn’t much to 
do for my city, but it was something. 


Abraham Lincoln 


I saw a moving picture called ‘Abraham Lin- 
coln.” I liked it so much. I felt sorry when the end 
came. I think it will help me in my history. When 
we study about Abraham Lincoln I shall be able to 
tell the class many interesting things that are not 
written in our books. 


L 
LEARNING: TO USE THE DICTIONARY 


A dictionary is one of the most useful books in the 
world. In it you will find the correct spelling, pro- 
nunciation, and meaning of words. 
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Because you will need to refer to the dictionary 
many times, not only during your school days, but 
during all your life, it is important that you should 
know how to use it quickly and skillfully. 





Words in the dictionary are arranged in alpha- 
betical order. This means that the words are ar- 
ranged in the order that the letters come in the 
alphabet. Words with a come first, b second, c 
third, and so on. 


Arrange these words in alphabetical order : 


separate between 
almost once 
haven’t could 


When each word begins with a different letter it 
is easy to arrange them in alphabetical order. But 
there are hundreds of words beginning with the same 
letter. For example: since, sure, says, some, ship, 
seat. In arranging these words in alphabetical 
order we must consider the second letter of each 
word. The second letters are 7, w, a, 0, h, e. Arrange 
the six words in alphabetical order. 
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~ If the following words were arranged in alphabet- 
ical order, which word would come first? second? last? 


truly tear Tuesday 

there tired tape 
Arrange these words alphabetically: 

always - across any 


among afraid apostrophe 





Make it a rule to find out the meaning of every 


new word you come across. 


LI 


SimbhOUGH by eNOT “I BRANG” 
Oe a BUEN Gr.” 
A LANGUAGE GAME 
Make believe your class is going to a picnic. 
Each pupil in turn tells what he brought, using a 
word from the list. 
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sandwiches __ jelly game 
cakes doughnuts bat and ball 
candy crullers bathing suit 
ples oranges bananas 
crackers apples 
LII 
ABBREVIATIONS 


The shortened form of a word is called an abbrevia- 
tion. You should be familiar with those in common 
use. 

The names of the months may be abbreeh ee in 
the headings of letters. Street and avenue may be 
abbreviated in headings and on envelopes. These 
words, however, are never abbreviated when used in 
sentences: 


January Jan. Post Office P. O. 
February Feb. Avenue Av. or Ave. 
August Aug. Street St. 
September Sept. Company Co. 
October Oct. Senior Sr. 
November Nov. Junior ihe: 
December Dec. Postscript «isan 


Two other abbreviations which you will come 
across very often in the newspapers are: Forenoon, 
A.M.; afternoon, P. M. 
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Abbreviations for titles of respect: 


Reverend Rev. General Gen. 
Doctor Dr. Major Maj. 
President Pres. Superintendent Supt. 
Governor Gov. Honorable Hon. 


Captain Capt. 


Titles such as Aunt, Uncle, Cousin, King, Queen 
are never abbreviated. Aunt Mary, Uncle John, 
Cousin Tom. 


The names of states are sometimes abbreviated. 
The name of a city is never abbreviated. The 
abbreviations for the names of the states may be 
found in the dictionary. 


LItl 


WORDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED 


Read the following list. Then play the guessing 
game. The guesser steps outside while the class 
chooses a word. The guesser returns and asks, ‘Is 
it ?” The class replies, ‘‘ No, it isn’t sf 








from (not frum). fraction (not frackshin) 
swallow (not swaller) yellow (not yeller) 
governor (not guuner) government (not goverment) 
figure (not figger) produce (not prodooce) 
tune (not toon) fuel (not fule) 
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reduce (not redooce) Tuesday (not Toosday) 

factory (not factry) millinery (not millnery) 

duty (not dooty) arctic (not artic) 

follow (not folly) engine (not injine) 
fellow (not feller) 
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A POEM TO READ AND ENJOY 


Did you ever read the story of the plain little gray 
bugs who, on their way to a party, had to cross a 
dismal swamp? 

A will-o’-the-wisp whom they met offered to 
show them the way. He led them here and there 
with his glittering fire, but never across. At last 
the little gray bugs, angered by the teasing will-o’- 
the-wisp, captured him and with a blade of erass 
sawed him into little pieces, each little bug taking 
a piece of the golden fire to light him on his way. 

All that night, as the plain little gray bugs danced, 
the yellow flame of the will-o’-the-wisp gleamed in 
the summer darkness. And to this day, the story 
says, they still carry the golden light under their 
wings. 

Twinkling Bugs 


When the sun sinks under the world’s red rim, 
And the river fades till its shores are dim, 
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And the trees are dark where the shadows lie, 
Then they go by, 
By, 
By— 
The twinkling bugs go by. 


They trim their lamps through the daylight hours 
For each bug rubs and rubs, and seems 
To have his bright as the stars in the sky, 
When they go by, 
By, 
By— 
The twinkling bugs go by. 


They hide so well through the whole long day, 
You never can find one, search as you may; 
You never need look till fades the sky,— 
Then they go by, 
By, 
By— 
The twinkling bugs go by. 


There are some beautiful word pictures in this 
little poem. The coming on of night in the first 
stanza is particularly well described. 


The sinking sun — 
The river fading — 
The trees are dark. — 


Explain the world’s red rim in the first stanza 


and till fades the day in the last stanza. 
What comparison is used in the second stanza? 
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What words rhyme in the first stanza? in the 
second? 
What is the common name for twinkling bugs ? 


LV 


USING THE RIGHT WORD 


A LANGUAGE DRILL 


Auful, fierce, and nice are overworked words. 
Fierce means violent, furious. It is correct to say a 
fierce animal because a wild animal is fierce mOUteLy 
is not correct to say Isn’t it fierce? when you mean 
Isn’t it unusual (or strange)? Awful means terrible, 
frightful. It is correct to speak of an earthquake as 
an awful disaster because it fills you with terror and 
fright; but it is not correct to say an awful headache. 
There is nothing about a headache that fills you 
with fright. 

Say: 


A serious accident (not an awful ——) 

A severe headache (not an awful ——) 

A violent temper (not an awful ——) 

A violent explosion (not an awful ) 

An unfortunate mistake (not an awful ——) 
Very tired (not awful ——) 

A great surprise (not an awful ——) 

A poor show (not a fierce ) 
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) 





A pleasant surprise (not a nice 
A delicious dinner (not a nice ——) 
A charming story (not a nice ) 





LVI 
LEARNING TO USE THE DICTIONARY 


When arranging words in alphabetical order it is 
often necessary to consider the third, fourth, fifth, 
or even the sixth letter. 

In the following list it is the third letter that de- 
termines the place of the word. Arrange the words 
in alphabetical order. 


truly trap tropics 
tribe trees tryst 


Which word of the following pairs of words would 
come first in the dictionary? 


happy happiness general generous 


farina farm hoard hoarse 
frog frock fortune fortunate 
mother motion kindle kindness 


The knowledge of the order of the letters in the 
alphabet helps you to use the telephone book also. 

Arrange the following names in the order in which 
you would find them in the telephone book: 
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1 


Harris Hardy Hogan MHowes Hubbard Hynes 
Howard Hunt Hanson Healy Herald Holden 


2 


Jane Smith Thomas Smith Henry Smith 
Jennie Smith Fanny Smith Robert Smith 


| Make your dictionary your friend. | 


LVII 
A LETTER TO READ AND ENJOY 


The most important thing to learn in letter-writ- 
ing is to make your letter interesting. And how can 
you do this? Only by keeping in mind the person 
to whom you are writing. Pretend you are talking 
to him, and tell him the things you think he would 
like to hear. | 

Lewis Carroll was a professor of mathematics— 
that is, he taught very, very difficult arithmetic to 
students in college. He wrote this letter to a little 
girl he knew. He did not talk to her about the 
university. He talked about the thing he thought 
she would be most interested in. His letter is all 
fun, and don’t you think Little Birdie enjoyed it? 


A LETTER TO READ AND ENJOY 


Christ Church, 
Oxford, 
July 21, 1876 
My dear Birdie, 

I met her just outside Tom Gate, walking very 
stiffly, and I think she was trying to find her way to 
my rooms. So I said, ‘‘Why have you come here 
without Birdie?” So she said, “Birdie’s gone! and 
Emily’s gone! and Mabel isn’t kind to me!” And two 
little waxy tears came running down her cheeks. 


Why, how stupid of me! I’ve never told you who 
it was all the time! It was your new doll. I was very 
glad to see her, and I took her to my room, and gave 
her a cup of nice melted wax to drink, for the poor 
little thing was very hungry and thirsty after her 
long walk. So I said, ‘“Come and sit down by the 
fire and let’s have a comfortable chat.’ ‘‘Oh, no! 
no!” she said, ‘‘I’d much rather not. You know I do 
melt so very easily! 

““You’ve no idea how careful we have to be, we 
dolls. Why, there was a sister of mine,—would you 
believe it?—she went up to the fire to warm her 
hands, and one of her hands dropped right off! 
There now!” “Of course it dropped right off,” I 
said, ‘‘because it was the right hand.” “And how 
do you know it was the right hand, Mister Carroll?” 
the doll said. So I said, “I think it must have been 
the right hand because the other hand was left.” 

The doll said, ‘‘I shan’t laugh. It’s a very bad 
joke. Why, even a common wooden doll could make 
a better joke than that.”’ ‘Don’t be cross about it,” 
I said, “but tell me this: I’m going to give Birdie and 
the other children one photograph each, whichever 
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they choose; which do you think Birdie will choose?” 
“T don’t know,” said the doll; ‘‘you’d better ask 
her!’ So I took her home in a hansom cab. 
Your affectionate friend, 
Lewis Carroll 


LVIII 


QUOTATION MARKS 


Humpty Dumpty said, ‘They gave me an un- 
birthday present.”’ 

“And what is an un-birthday present?” asked 
Alice. 

“An un-birthday present is a present given when 
it isn’t your birthday,” said Humpty Dumpty. 


What does Humpty Dumpty say in the first 
paragraph? How is it separated from the rest of 
the sentence? Where are the quotation marks 
placed? 

As you learned in a previous lesson, the exact 
words of the speaker are called a quotation. The 
rest of the sentence explains the quotation. 

What question does Alice ask in the second 
paragraph? | 

When the quotation is a question, the quotation 
marks enclose both the question and the question 
mark: “And what is an un-birthday present?” 
The quotation marks are placed after the question 
mark because the question mark belongs to the quota- 
tion and not to the rest of the sentence. 
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One day the moon said to her mother, “Please 
give me a new cloak that will fit me well.” 

“How can I make a coat that will fit you?” 
answered the mother. “You are always changing. 
One day you are a new moon, another day you are a 
full moon. And another day you are neither.” 

How many characters in this story? What does 
the moon say? What does the mother say? 


Copy the first sentence of the second paragraph. 
Be careful not to omit any punctuation mark. 


When punctuating sentences that contain quo- 
tations do not forget: 

To place quotation marks around the exact 
words of the speaker. 

To separate the quotation from the rest of the 
sentence by a comma, unless the quotation is a 
question. 

To make the quotation marks, when the quo- 
tation is a question, enclose both the question 
and the question mark. 


LIX 
“ITS” AND. “IT’S” 
THE LITTLE RABBIT’S MISTAKE 


“Hello, some rabbit’s lost its tail! Too bad, I do declare!” 
(He saw a fluffy thistledown afloat up in the air.) 


The apostrophe should be used in 7#’s only when 
you mean It is; as, It’s a long story, It’s a fine house, 
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It’s a home run. When the word its is written with- 
out an apostrophe it shows possession; as, The bird 
flew to its nest; The dog returned to its home. 

Each pupil in turn read one of the following sen- 
tences aloud, filling the blank with 7ts or z’s. Spell 
the form you use. 











The robin left nest. 
losing feathers. 
Where does it get food? 








not a very large bird. 

feet webbed? 

mother taught it to fly. 

What is name? 

a fine day. 

leaves are dark green. 

The baby dropped —— rattle. 
How large ~ flowers are! 

We listened to beautiful song. 
a canary. 





Are 























LX 
SYNONYMS 


Arrange in pairs the words in the following list, 
each pair to be synonyms. 


tremble inquire obtain almost 
obey aid usual permit 


Be RS eh {5C3 
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bundle stayed extravagant get 

clear Worry allow customary 
alarm done imitate conduct 
finished fright vex under 
fret transparent entreat irritate 
remained package behavior wasteful 
help mind beneath mimic 
ask shake nearly implore 


LXI 
vie SN Ee ARENT” (NOT “AIN’T??) 
A LANGUAGE DRILL 
Repeat the following aloud five times: 
I’m not, he isn’t, she isn’t, it isn’t, 
We aren’t, you aren’t, they aren’t. 


Am I not? Isn’t he? Isn’t she? Isn’t it? 
Aren’t we? Aren’t you? Aren’t they? 


Read the following sentences aloud, filling the 
blanks with the correct form. 


I — going. — you making a mistake? 
— he your friend? The trees — in blossom yet. 
— it strange? He— coming with us. 


He — willing to go. — those children happy? 

— she a good writer? The peaches — ripe yet. 
Why — you going? Thestory —very interesting. 
— she polite? — that a good beginning? 
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LXIT 
LETTER-WRITING 


A good letter is one that tells an interesting story, 
is correct in form, and is properly placed on the 
sheet of paper. It should not be difficult for you to 
write an interesting letter, because you have been 
learning to tell interesting stories. The following 
lessons will teach you the correct form and the 
proper placing of the letter. 


The Letter Form 


275 Arlington St. 
Washington, D. C. Heading 

Saluta- Sept. 1, 1925 
tion 








Body 








Your friend, Closing 
Alfred Pierce Signature 





In order to use the correct form you must know 
how to write and where to write the five parts of 
the letter, namely: 
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— 


= 
= 

mae 
=- 


Baer 

« 
LE 

) 

C2) ye} 

NAY 





E SSSA NEARS 


O 
‘b= 














te SOA ea = 
2) 1 [ Ca eS 
= myles a Se 
The heading The writer’s address and 
the date 
The salutation Dear ; 
The body Your story 
The closing Your friend, 
The signature The name of the writer 


The placing of the parts of your letter is very 
important. A well-placed letter makes a good im- 
pression upon the person who reads it. 
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Well Placed 

















Poorly Placed Poorly Placed 


























You will notice that in Picture 1 the letter occu- 
pies the center of the sheet, with a half-inch margin 
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at the right and left sides. In one of the poor forms 
the letter is placed too near the top of the sheet, 
and in the other it is too far from the top. 


LXIII 
PICTURE WORDS 


Once there was a little fir tree which stood in a 
forest in the midst of some big fir trees. 

Once there was a little fir tree, slim and pointed 
and shiny, which stood in a great forest in the midst 
of some big fir trees, broad and tall and shadowy 
green. 


Both sentences tell the same story. 

What words in the second sentence make you see 
more clearly the little fir tree. 

What words make you see more clearly the big 
fir trees? 

Pictures may be painted with words just as truly 
as they may be painted with colors. Words that 
make you see the picture more clearly, such as 
slim and pointed and shiny and broad and tall and 
shadowy green, are picture words. 

Read the following sentences and notice how the 
‘picture is painted with picture words: 


A wagon crawled down the street. 
A heavily loaded wagon crawled down the 


street. 
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A heavily loaded wagon crawled down the 
hot and dusty street. 


In the first sentence we think of a wagon going 
slowly down a street. In the second, we see the 
wagon more clearly. But in the third we picture to 
ourselves not only the heavily loaded wagon, but 
the heat and the dust of a warm summer day. When 
we read this last sentence we see a clear picture that 
has been painted by the words heavily loaded, hot, 
and dusty. | 

Picture words make a story more interesting 
because they make it not only clear but real. 


Clouds hid the sun. 


This sentence paints no particular picture. We 
may think of any kind of cloud. The scene is not 
very clear or very real. But if we say, 


Dark storm clouds hid the sun. 
Threatening clouds hid the sun. 


we have clear pictures painted by the words dark, 
storm, and threatening. 


A little ragged barefooted boy was sitting on the 
broken-down front gate. 


What picture words were used to describe boy ? 
What picture words were used to describe gate ? 
Read the sentence, leaving out all picture words. 


LEARNING TO USE THE DICTIONARY iP! 


Which sentence is more interesting, the one which 
contains the picture words or the one without? 
Why? | 

A story-teller is like a painter. The painter makes 
pictures with colors; the story-teller makes pictures 
with words. 


Notice the picture words in these sentences. Tell 
what each adds to the picture. 


I opened the door a wee little crack. 

Wherever you go this week you will see groups of 
interested boys watching the marble contests. 

Instead of giving me a polite answer she said, in a 
very cross voice, ‘‘Don’t bother me.” 

My father came home all smiles, saying he had 
good news. 

The lost child ran down the crowded street. 


LXIV 
LEARNING TO USE THE DICTIONARY 


In order to use the dictionary without waste of 
time you must be able to locate the words quickly. 
A little study of the alphabet and a little practice 
with the book will help you do this. 

Repeat the alphabet. Begin at g and repeat it. 
Begin with o, with r, with 7. 

What letter comes after k? after 0? after s? 

What letters come in the first part of the 
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alphabet? The middle part? The last part? Repeat 
each part several times. 

Take your dictionary. 

Think of the letters in the first part of-the alpha- 
bet: a,b,c,d,e,f,g,h. Words beginning with any one 
of these letters will be found in the first part of the 
book. 

For practice: 

Open the book at words beginning with c. 
Did you do it? How near were you? Open at 
words beginning with f; with d. 

What letters come in the middle of the alphabet? 

How nearly can you open the book to words be- 
ginning with 7? with n? 

Words beginning with letters r, s, ¢, u,v, w, 2, Y, 2 
will be found in the last part of the dictionary. 

Try to open your dictionary at words beginning 
with r; with w. 

Remember this lesson is an exercise which you 
should practice not once, but many times. 


LXV 


“HAVEN? ANY, ? = NOT “AEN TG Oia 


A LANGUAGE GAME 


The class is the grocer. One pupil steps outside 
while the class chooses a fruit or vegetable. 
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The customer returns and asks, “Have you any 
watermelon?” 

The class replies, “No, we haven’t any water- 
melon.” 

Each customer is allowed three chances to guess 
what was selected by the class. Then a new cus- 
tomer is chosen. 

You may vary the game by playing baker, butcher, 
or florist. 


You are in school five hours a day. You are out 
of school the other nineteen hours. It is the way 


you talk when you are OUT of school that shows 
whether you really want to learn to talk well. 





LXVI 

SPELLING 
business (busy) different really 
sentence toward med 7 cine 
reply though shawl 
replied meant vegetable 
copied instead equator 
woman common scissors 
six women hoarse American 
either whether personal 


clothes happened — opinion 
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Write the words in this list in alphabetical order. 

Write the words that contain silent letters. 

Look up the pronunciation of towards in your 
dictionary. 

Write a sentence using the word meant. — 

Write the words beginning with r in alphabetical 
order. 

Notice the second syllable of the word medicine. 


LXVII 


A LITTLE NONSENSE 


A Sailor’s Death 


His death, which happened in his berth 
At forty-odd, befell; 
They went and told the sexton, 
And the sexton tolled the bell. 
—Tuomas Hoop 


LXVIII 


MAKING PICTURE SENTENCES 
A path led to the house. 


This sentence suggests a picture, but not a very 
clear one. There is a house in the picture and a path 
leading up to it. But we cannot see the house very 
plainly, because there is nothing in the sentence to 
tell us just what kind of house it is. We know it is 
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a house in the country, because city houses do not 
have real paths leading up to them. But we do not 
know what the house looks like. To one pupil’s 
mind the sentence brings the picture of a house he 
has perhaps seen somewhere in the country; to the 
mind of another pupil, the picture of an entirely 
different house. The same is true of the path. We 
have not a clear picture of that, either. Each pupil 
who reads the story sees a path of his own. 

In order that a story about this house, or any 
other house, may be interesting, those who hear it 
should see the same house, not perhaps forty dif- 
ferent houses. And to make the whole class see the 
same house, we have to make the picture of it as 
clear as it is possible for words to make it. It is 
surprising how the adding of one or two words will 
bring out clearly a picture that before was dim and 
blurred. 

Suppose that instead of saying, 


The path led to the house. 


we say, 


A tangled path led to the deserted house. 


How much plainer the picture is now. We can 
almost see the path, so choked with weeds and vines 
and wild growth of every kind that one can scarcely 
make one’s way through it. 
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Through the tangle we can see the weather- 
beaten house, the decaying roof, the broken win- 
dows, and the doors sagging on their hinges. Not 
many of us would care to brave the length of that 
tangled path after dark. The house looks as if it 
might be haunted. 

That’s what two little words can do to make a 
picture. 

Or suppose that instead of saying, 


A path led to the house. 


we Say, 


A neat path led to the trim litile house. 


Here we have an entirely different picture, but 
one that is perfectly clear—and very pretty. This 
is the home of tidy people. The house is probably 
painted white and has green blinds. The path is 
clean and smooth, and is bordered by straight edges 
of close-cut grass. It is a house we would like to 
live in. 

Or, again, instead of saying, 


A neat path led to a trim little house. 
suppose we say, 
A neglected path led to a shabby house. 


Note the change the words neglected and shabby 
make in the picture. Think what the new words 
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tell about the kind of people who live in this shabby 
house. 

Make as many more pictures as you can by using 
other words to describe the house and the path 
leading up to it. 

Put more life and color into the pictures contained 
in thefollowingsentencesby adding descriptivewords. 
For example: | 


A child was playing in the garden. 
A fair-haired child was playing in the 
rose garden. 


Smoke rolled up from the chimneys. 

The windows had curtains on them. 

A squirrel scolded from the tree. 

A fence surrounded the house. 

On the table stood a lamp. 

The vase was full of flowers. 

The street was crowded with motor cars. 

Lilies floated on the surface of the pond. 

The brook made a noise as it flowed over the 
pebbles. 

The girl played about the fountain. 

Many flowers blossomed in the meadow. 


Make your own paragraphs more interesting 





by the use of picture words. 
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LXIX 
ABBREVIATIONS AND CONTRACTIONS 


Abbreviations and contractions are both short- 
ened forms of words. 

Tell which of the following are contractions and 
which abbreviations. Tell also what each stands for. 
Co. pas who'll A.M. St. = We 

ital dontten ENO: Ave. S. we're 

pept. P.M. he’s- Jr. edge 

Write the abbreviations for December, November, 
and January. 

What punctuation is used with an abbreviation? 

What punctuation is used with a contraction? 

Write the abbreviations for Monday, Saturday, 
and Sunday. 

Write the abbreviations for four titles used 
before names. 


LXxX 
LETTER-WRITING 
THE FIVE PARTS 2 

How many lines are used in writing the heading? 
Where does the second line begin? the third? 
What abbreviation in the first line? in the second? 
What capitals? 

What punctuation marks are used in writing the 

date? 


43 Weybosset St. 
Methuen, Mass. 
May 25, 1925 


Dear Mr. Sheridan, 

We have had lots 
of fun making up ending sentences 
for the compositions in Lesson 93 in 
your fourth-grade book. Now we want 
to know if ours are as good as the 


real ones. You said you would send 
them to us if we wrote you a letter. 
I hope it will not be too much trouble. 


Yours truly, 
Eleanor Whatmough 
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You will notice that a period is used after the 
abbreviation ‘St.’ at the end of the first line of 
the heading and after the abbreviation ‘‘Mass.”’ 
in the second line. If the words Street and Massachu- 
setts were written out instead of being abbreviated, 
no punctuation mark would be used at the end of 
any line of the heading. 

You may sometimes see letters which use a punc- 
tuation mark at the end of each line in the head- 
ing. This is quite correct. But as business men and 
printers nowadays are using fewer and fewer punc- 
tuation marks, the form which omits them at the 
end of each line in the heading is more up-to-date 
and is easier for you to learn. 

You will have to practice writing the heading of 
your letter on a piece of paper until you learn how far 
over on the page to begin the first line so as to have 
room enough to write the heading without crowd- 
ing and still leave a half-inch margin at the right. 

What punctuation is used in the salutation? 
What capitals? 

Where does the first line of the body begin? 
Every other line? 

Where does the closing begin? How many cap- 
itals in the closing? What punctuation mark? 


Write the heading of a letter written from 


your home your cousin’s home 
your school your friend’s home | 
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Write the salutation of a letter to 


your teacher your father 
your friend your aunt 


Write the closing of a letter to 


your friend your father 
your teacher your uncle 
LXXI 


PICTURE WORDS 


Balloon Man 


(Notice the picture words in this poem) 


Clustering rainbow-grapes 
On a tight tether! 
Beautiful bubble shapes 
Dancing together! 


Oh, if you’d ask me 
What life would be sweet, 
I'd be balloon man 

In Dorchester Street. 


Pink ones on stormy days, 
Blue ones on bright; 
Green ones in wintertime, 
Golden at night,— 


All the wee children 
Would cry in my train, 
“Mr. Balloon Man 
Come quickly again!” 
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The words clustering rainbow-grapes make you 
see very clearly the bunch of bright-colored balloons 
carried by the balloon man. 

Notice how the words beautiful bubble shapes 
dancing together add to the picture. 

Do you like the choice of colors the writer made, 
for the different days? Why pink on stormy days? 
Why green in winter? Golden at night? 


LXXII 
WORDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED 


Repeat the words in the list aloud several times. 
Then play the guessing game. 


educate (not edjihcate) promoted 


education (not pummoted) 

(not edjihcation) chocolate (not choclate) 
numerator memory (not memry) 

(not noomerator) something 
denominator (not sumthin) 

(not denomnator) maybe (not mebby) 
poetry (not potry) yesterday (not yesd’y) 
jewelry (not joolry) evening (not evnin) 


recognize (not reconize) geography 
drawing (not drawring) (not jography) 


Use the words in the list in original sentences. 
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LXXIITI 


CAN YOUSSAY IT QUICK: 


AN EXERCISE FOR DISTINCT SPEECH 
A glinting gleam glows gaily in the gloaming. 
Thirty-three thick thistles. 


To sit in solemn silence 
In a dull, dark dock,— 
In a pestilential prison 
With a lifelong lock, 
Awaiting the sensation 
Of a short, sharp shock, 
From a cheap and chippy chopper 
On a big, black block. 
—From Mikado 


LXXIV 
LEARNING TO USE THE DICTIONARY 


You have learned that the dictionary is one of our 
most useful books. What three things about words 
may or can be found in a dictionary? 

You will have no difficulty in noting the correct 
spelling and meaning of any word; but you may 
have a little trouble in determining the correct 
pronunciation of it. Let us look carefully and see 
just how the correct pronunciation of a word is 
shown. Take, for example, 
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pho-tog’ra-pher (f5-t6g’rd-fér), n. One who practices, or 
is skilled in, photography. 


—From Webster’s New International Dictionary 


What is done to help you? 


1. The word is divided into syllables, 

2. The accented syllable is marked (’). 

3. Consonants having unusual sounds are 
spelled (ph f). 

4. Vowels are marked. 

You may find it hard at first to understand 
these vowel marks. Donot try tomemorize 
them, because different dictionaries use dif- 
ferent marks. 

At the bottom of every page are “key” words 
that tell you exactly the sound of the vowel. 
For example, a=ey in they. 

After studying the following words in the diction- 
ary try to pronounce them. 


ecclesiastic omnivorous apricot 
idiomatic reciprocate automobile 
TeV) 


UO Loe eNO Ds DON ig 
A LANGUAGE GAME 
Repeat the following in concert: 


I don’t We don’t 
You don’t You don’t 
He doesn’t They don’t 
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Don’t I Don’t we 
Don’t you Don’t you 
Doesn’t he Don’t they 


Notice that doesn’t is used with he, she, it, or the 
name of one person: as, Tom doesn’t, Mary doesn’t. 
Don’t should never be used with one of these words 
or with the name of one person. 


The first pupil in Team A asks a question begin- 
ning with Doesn’t: as, “Doesn’t Tom play ball?” 

The first pupil in Team B answers with “No”: as, 
“No, Tom doesn’t play ball.’ 


Use a new word three times and it is yours.. 


LXXVI * 


LETTER-WRITING 
THE ENVELOPE ‘ 


Every envelope is read by at least two people 
before it reaches the person to whom it is ad- 
dressed. It is read in the post office after you have 
mailed it, and it is read by the postman who delivers 
it. If the address cannot be understood the letter is 
sent to the Dead Letter Office in Washington. It 
costs the government a very large sum of money 
each year to pay the salaries of post-office clerks 


LETTER-WRITING De 


who do nothing else but read ‘dead letters,” trying 
to find out where they should be sent. Sometimes 
the sender uses an abbreviation that resembles 
another abbreviation—as Ga. for Georgia, La. for 
_Lowsiana, Va. for Virginia; Col. for Colorado, Cal. 
for California. 

Here is an envelope properly addressed: 


J. Brown 
7 Elm St. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Miss Mary Roberts 
36 Huntington Ave. 
Boston 
Massachusetts 





You should remember the following points when 
addressing the envelope: 


Write the first line half-way between the top 
and the bottom of the envelope. 

Do not place a punctuation mark at the end 
of any line. 

If you abbreviate “Street” or “Avenue” be 
sure to place a period after the abbreviation. 

Do not abbreviate the name of the state. 

Write clearly. 
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The address of the sender is written in the upper 
left-hand corner so that the letter may be returned 
to him in case the person to whom it is addressed 
cannot be found. 


T. Smith 
14 West 50th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Mr. Frank Havens 
Baldwin Harbor 
New York 
Poe None 





In country places, where the houses are far apart, 
a postman goes about in a wagon or automobile and 
delivers the letters. This is called the Rural Free 
Delivery. Each delivery route is numbered. On 
the second envelope the delivery route is indicated 
by “R. F. D. No. 3” written in the lower left-hand 
corner. 


Draw four boxes 31% by 6 inches and address 
them to: 


your friend your teacher 
your mother your uncle 


) 
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LXXVII 
elo N NOTA AIN D?? 
A LANGUAGE GAME 


Why Be a Goop? 


I wonder if ’twas you I heard 

Just using ‘‘ain’t,”—that ugly word. 

I really think that “ain’t” is lazy, 

And folks that use it drive me crazy! 

“T ain’t, he ain’t,” the Goops all say. 

‘“‘T’m not, he’s not,’’—that is the way. 
—GELETT BURGESS 


The guesser steps outside. Another pupil steps 
to the front. The class decides that this pupil shall 
be one of the things mentioned in the following list. 
The guesser returns and asks, ‘‘Is she a waitress?” 
The class replies, ‘“‘ No, she 7sn’t a waitress.”’ 


waitress hairdresser laundress 
teacher milliner typist 

cook nurse doctor 
seamstress clerk bookkeeper 


singer authoress dancer 
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LXXVIII 


PARAGRAPH Ss TUDiYea) 


PICTURE WORDS 


Do not use too many picture words in a para- 
graph. One or two are sufficient. Too many spoil 
the paragraph. In your drawing lessons you know 
how your teacher warns you against overdecorating 
a picture. Just as too much decoration spoils a 
picture, so too many picture words spoil the story. 

When drawing or when writing stories do not be 
like the little girl who wrote this paragraph: 


Too Much of a Good Thing 


We drew a pretty little girl in our last drawing 
lesson. When Miss Barry first saw mine she praised 
it. But afterwards I put so many fancy touches into 
the drawing that I spoiled it. Now I know that when 
we put too many things into a picture we spoil it. 


Notice the picture words in the following para- 
graphs. In each paragraph you will find only a few 
of them. In all the stories the picture words are 
well chosen. 


My Watch Tower 


Not far from our house is a towering pine tree 
which is easy to climb. Near the top is a fork where 
the branches make a perfect chair. I can see the 
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sparkling ocean away off on one side. On the other 
the white steeple of our village church shows above 
the trees. I call the tree my watch tower. 


The pupil who wrote this used several very good 
picture words: 


a towering pine tree 
a perfect chair 

the sparkling ocean 
the white steeple 
my watch tower 


The word white is not usually so good a picture 
word as it is in this paragraph. Here it not only 
makes us think of the steeple as white, but it also 
makes us see the steeple in contrast with the green 
trees. 

Perfect in this paragraph is also a good picture 
word because it is used to describe a chair made by 
the branches of a tree. Chairs made in this way are 
not usually perfect. 


A Haunted House 


There is a deserted house just outside the village 
where we go summers. It stands back from the 
street behind some thick trees. The path to the 
house is overgrown with grass and briers. The chil- 
dren don’t like to pass the place after dark. They say 
that at night ghosts walk through the empty rooms. 


ai iid 
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Here, again, we find a few good picture words: 


a deserted house 
some thick trees 
the path is overgrown 
the empty rooms 


Read the paragraph, leaving out the picture words. 
Which paragraph is the more interesting, the one 
with picture words or the one without? Why? 


A Good Story 


I have just finished reading the fascinating story of 
Ivanhoe. Tales about chivalry are my favorites. 
It was hard to put the book down when mother 
called me to bed. I wish all books were as interesting 
as this one. 


The little girl who wrote this story did not say 
that “Ivanhoe” was a “nice” story. She used a 
much better word than that. There are many 
words that may be used to describe stories you 
have read. | 


fascinating fairy story 
interesting story of adventure 
delightful story of chivalry 
charming historical 
humorous true 

amusing romantic 


The little girl used just one picture word, but it 
was a very good one. 
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Too Much Decoration 


I knew the imp of mischief had been up to some- 
thing, for some of the pages of my notebook were 
covered with Barbara’s fancy writing. If my 
teacher saw it I felt sure she would be displeased. 
So far she has not discovered it. I am trying now to 
keep my notebook out of the reach of Barbara’s 
busy hands. 


Here again we have only three picture words, but 
they give color to the picture. We have a very good 
idea of Barbara, and we have a great deal of 
sympathy for the big sister who had to keep every- 
thing out of her reach. 


Read the picture words again: 
amp of mischief 
Barbara’s busy hands 
Barbara’s fancy writing 


A Spring Day 


It was a mild day in early spring. The water in 
the pond was so still you could see the image of some 
fleecy clouds in it. Near the pond in a sunny spot the 
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grass was already green. It would be a perfect place 
for the fairies to do their springtime dance. 


As we read about this sunny green spot near the 
pond we, too, think it would be a perfect place for 
fairies to dance. Some of the picture words are: 


a mild day 

water was so still 
fleecy clouds 
sunny spot 
perfect place 


Read the following paragraphs. 
Note the picture words. 
Tell how each makes the paragraph more in- 
teresting. 
A Shooting Star 
Last night the sky was thick with stars. Across 
the top the milky way was like a broad silver belt. 
Suddenly a shooting star fell to the earth. It left a 
trail of light, as rockets do on their way up. 





As I passed the bleak field with its row of bare 
apple trees, I shut my eyes and imagined what it 
would look like in June. My thoughts were rudely in- 
terrupted when I fell sprawling on the icy sidewalk. 


b) 
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Thus brought back to earth I got up and brushed 
myself off. Pleasant thoughts do not overcome im- 
mediate obstacles. 


What kind of obstacles are “immediate ob- 
stacles’’? 


A Treat 


The blue jays were flying back and forth from 
tree to tree uttering shrill cries. My curiosity was 
aroused and I watched them to see what the great 
excitement was about. Finally one brave fellow 
lighted on the pear tree close to the window where I 
was standing. Giving a loud scream which probably 
meant “A treat!’ he began eating from a piece of 
suet that Daddy had tied on the tree for them. 


A Sweet Dream 


I was in Candyland at last with my mouth full of © 
chocolate-covered cherries. All about me were tiny 
buildings and tiny candy people dressed in brightly 
colored clothing. I was just picking a rosy apple 
from a tree when a voice called, ‘Wake up!’ I must 
have been thinking about “The Dinkey Bird”’ before 
I went to sleep. 


LXXIX 


“HE CAME,” NOT “HE COME” 


A LANGUAGE DRILL 


Read the following aloud and emphasize came 
every time you say it. 
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He came home early. As he came 
He came to the door. When he came 
They came marching Although they came 




















down the street. After she came 
She came to my house. Before he came 
Who came in then? Then he came 
The cat came back. Since he came—— 


She came home crying. 
He came late this morning. 
He came back for his book. 


Give original sentences using came. 


LXXX 
SYNONYMS 


In the following sentences change the italicized 
word to another word that has the same meaning. 
If you can not think of a synonym, refer to the list 
below. 

See how many words you can change without 
looking at the list. 


_I chose Sam for my partner. 
Sam boasted that he could spin a top better. 
than any other boy. 
The old woman seemed very feeble after her 
long illness. 
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The principal looked stern. 

John had great sport playing in our snow fort. 
I am certain he is right. 

The new girl in our class is very timid. 
The dog barked savagely. 

Our class has a pleasant room. 

The child trembled with fear. 

She was terrified. 

It is time to begin your work. 

The loss of her doll was a great grief. 
The black pig got out of his pen. 


sure blossoms 

fun frightened 
severe shy 

weak fiercely 
selected shook 

SOrrow bragged 
commence escaped from 


The word pleasant in Our class has a pleasant 
room has many synonyms: as, sunny, cheerful, 
bright, cheery, attractive. 


Pupils who are daily adding to their stock of 
words are on the way to be good speakers and 


good writers. 
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LXXXI 
FUN WITH QUOTATION MARKS 


Place quotation marks where they belong in the 
following nonsense rhymes. 


I 


There was an Old Man in a tree 

Who was horribly bored by a bee: 
When they said, Does it buzz? 
He replied, Yes it does! 

It’s a regular brute of a bee. 


II 


There was an Old Man who said, How 
Shall I flee from this horrible cow? 

I will sit on this stile 

And continue to sniile, 
Which may soften the heart of the cow. 


III 


The Walrus and the Carpenter 
Were walking close at hand: 
They wept like anything to see 
Such quantities of sand: 

If this were cleared away, 
They said, it would be grand. 


IV 


If seven maids with seven mops 
Swept it for half a year, 
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Do you suppose, the Walrus said, 
That they would get it clear? 

I doubt it, said the Carpenter, 
And shed a bitter tear. 


ISOM 


A TROOP OF THE GUARD RIDES 
FORTH TODAY 


Through all history romantic stories and poems 
have been told and written about the guardsmen. 
Of all soldiers they are perhaps the most picturesque. 

In this poem the author tries to make you realize 
that there is more in a soldier’s life than gorgeous 
uniforms, gay processions, and martial music. 


There’s a tramping of hoofs in the busy street, 

There’s a clanking of sabers on floor and stair, 

There’s a sound of restless, hurrying feet, 

Of voices that whisper, of lips that entreat; 

Will they live, will they die, will they strive, will 
they dare? 

The houses are garlanded, flags flutter gay, 

For a Troop of the Guard rides forth today. 


Oh, the troopers will ride and their hearts will leap, 
When it’s shoulder to shoulder and friend to friend— 
But it’s some to the pinnacle, some to the deep, 

And some in the glow of their strength to sleep, 

And for all it’s a fight to the tale’s far end, 

And it’s each to his goal, nor turn nor sway, 


When the Troop of the Guard rides forth today. 
Hermann Hagedorn 
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What side of a soldier’s life do these lines picture? 
There’s a tramping of hoofs in the busy street, 
There’s a clanking of sabers on floor and stair, 
The houses are garlanded, flags flutter gay. 


Oh, the troopers will ride and their hearts will leap, 
When it’s shoulder to shoulder and friend to friend— 


Notice the picture words restless and hurrying. 
Are they good picture words? Why? 
What lines describe the distress of those left at 
home? — 
Notice the lines describing the work of the 
guardsmen: 
But it’s some to the pinnacle, some to the deep, 
And some in the glow of their strength to sleep, 


And for all it’s a fight to the tale’s far end, 
And it’s each to his goal, nor turn nor Sway. 


What is the meaning of pinnacle? 

Contrast pinnacle with deep. 

Discuss And some in the glow of their strength 
to sleep. 

Explain the meaning of to the tale’s far end. 

What is a goal? Explain each to his goal, nor 
turn nor sway. 


The whole poem is a series of pictures. 


The street 

In the barracks 
The home people 
The houses 
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The troop riding forth—shoulder to shoulder 

The guardsman in battle 
Read the lines that paint each of these pictures. 
To memorize : 

Read carefully. 

Read the lines suggesting each picture. 

Think of the order in which the pictures are 
presented. 

Note the rhyming words. 






LXXXIII 
SPELLING 
WORDS THAT MEAN THE SAME 
5 
MEAS a eee 
ears VE Js 
occur happen sufficient enough 
proceed advance damp moist 
courteous polite afraid timid 
mend repair pardon excuse 
finish complete cautious careful 
detain delay vacant empty 
sure certain bravery courage 
guest visitor liberty freedom 
begin commence mistake error 
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GAME 


Divide the class into two teams, one team with 
books open, the other with books closed. 

The first pupil in Team A reads from his book the 
first word, occur. The first pupil in Team B writes 
on the blackboard the word that means the same. 

When all pupils in Team B have had an oppor- 
tunity to write a word on the blackboard, Team B 
may open books, and Team A close books. Pupils 
in Team B then read the words, and pupils in Team 
A write the synonyms. , 

Check errors on blackboard. 

Team with the fewer errors wins. 


LXXXIV 


A LITTLE NONSENSE 


On Johnnie’s return from the birthday party, his 
mother expressed the hope that he had behaved 
politely. 

“Did you remember to say ‘Yes, if you please’ 
and ‘No, thank you,’ when anything was offered 
you?” 

Johnnie shook his head seriously. “I said ‘If you 
please’, but I didn’t say ‘No, thank you.’ I ate 
everything there was.” 


Keep your eyes open for funny stories in the 
paper. 
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In selecting a funny story to tell, remember that 
a good joke 


Must be short 

Must not be coarse or vulgar 

Must not hurt anyone’s feelings 
Must not make fun of sacred things 


LXXXV 


PARAGRAPH STUDY (13) 


PICTURE WORDS 


Notice the picture words in the following para- 
graphs: 
An Old-fashioned Dance ( 

Our class danced the minuet at our school enter- 
tainment last week. The girls wore flowered cretonne 
dresses and powdered hair. The boys had black 
satin suits, and silver buckles on their shoes. They 
wore quaint costumes in the days when they danced 
the minuet. 


Can you add another word to flowered cretonne 
that will make a clearer picture? 

What picture word could you add to minuwet in 
the last sentence that would describe the dance? 


Rainy Days 


Sister and I went up in the attic one rainy day to 
see if we could find some old clothes to play with. 
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A tattered coat and an ancient hat were hanging 
high up on a rusty nail. Standing on a chair sister 
was able to reach them. Just as she handed them 
to me brother came along and grabbed them. Then 
he paraded in the clothes we wanted to play with. 
Brothers are a nuisance on rainy days. 


What picture words are used in this paragraph? 
Study the following paragraphs to find the pic- 


ture words: 
Grandma’s Stories 


The most welcome visitor at our house is my 
grandmother. She seems to. have a hundred pockets 
out of which flow rivers of peppermint. She never 
says, ‘Children, don’t make a noise.’”? When she 
cannot endure the racket any longer she calls us to 
her and tells us true stories about when she was a 
little girl. It does not seem a bit hard to keep quiet 
for grandma. 





A Threat 


Father bought me a pair of shoes. I skipped and 
Jumped so much that I wore them out in a week. 
When father saw this he was very angry. He said 
next time he would buy me boys’ shoes. I would be 
a funny looking little girl if I had on big, clumsy, 
boys’ shoes. 
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Good for Nothing 


A mosquito is a queer insect. It has an annoying 
buzz and an itching bite. They say that everything 
is good for something. I wonder what a mosquito is 
good for. 


An Artistic Bouquet 


Yesterday I gathered some wild carrots and black- 
eyed Susans. Mother put them in a tall slender vase 
in the hall. The flat white heads of the carrots 
looked very pretty beside the golden blossoms of the 
black-eyed Susans. Wild flowers make a beautiful 
and inexpensive bouquet. 


Fake Marshmallows 


Janet passed me a box of marshmallows. Seeing a 
smile on her face I hesitated before opening it. 
Finally I lifted the cover very cautiously. I could 
not keep it down and off it flew. Out popped a 
make-believe snake. Janet’s brother was the author 
of the bright idea. 


Did you notice in the last paragraph the picture 
word make-believe? That is very good picture word. 
The pupil might have said artificial, sham, or 
counterfeit. Did she choose a better word than any 
of these? Why? 





Picture words make others see what you have 
seen. 
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LXXXVI 


WORDS THAT ARE OPPOSITE IN 
MEANING 


What does opposite mean? 

Give two simple words that are opposite in mean- 
ing—such as soft, hard; sweet, sour. 

The following pairs of words are opposite in 
meaning: 


distant near -advance __ retreat 


selfish generous backward forward 
graceful awkward continue — stop 
idle industrious wide narrow 


thrifty wasteful doubt certain 
separately together smiling scowling 


often seldom | Increase decrease 
begin finish familiar strange 

vex please allow forbid 

neat untidy courteous discourteous 


Class in two sections. 


Section A: Books open 

Section B: Books closed 
First pupil in Section A reads distant. 
First pupil in Section B gives near, its opposite. 
Repeat the game using the words in sentences. 
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LXXXVII 
THE APOSTROPHE 


The apostrophe is used in contractions to indicate 
the omission of letters. 


IT would I'd 
He is He’s 
You will You'll 


What letters have been omitted in the following 
contractions? 


aren’t he'll 
tis Vm 
we're they’re 


The apostrophe is also used to indicate possession. 


This is John’s cap. 
Put the book on the teacher’s desk. 
The child’s hat is lost. 


Remember to use the apostrophe for possession 
with the names of living things only. It is right to 
say the man’s hat, the dog’s tail, the lion’s roar. 

But it is not right to say the table’s top, the book’s 
cover, or the house’s roof. The correct form is the 
top of the table, the cover of the book, the roof of the 
house. 
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There is one thing more to learn about posses- 
sives. Read these sentences: 


Ida belongs to a girls’ club. 
Did you see the bears’ cage? 
The boys’ yard is on the west side of the school. 


Notice girls’, bears’, boys’. Each means more 
than one. 

Each word ends in s, and the apostrophe is placed 
after the s to show possession. 

When you wish to write the possessive form of a 
word ending in s that means more than one, place the 
apostrophe after the s. 

Write the possessive form of these words: 


lions girls snakes 
tigers monkeys _ bees 
LXXXVIII 


“JUST” —“ SUCH” 
A SPEECH DRILL 


Just is frequently mispronounced. It is just, 
not jist. Just rhymes with must. Read the following 
sentences aloud and emphasize just every time you : 
say it. 


He is just as strong as_ My story is just as good 
Tom. as yours. 
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It is just as well. He walked just as far 
I am just as happy as I today. 

can be. He ran just as fast as he 
You are just as kind as could. 

he. She came just as soon 
These oranges are just as possible. 

as sweet as those. Heswam just as well as I. 


Repeat the following in concert five times: 
just, must, must, just. 

Such is another troublesome word. Remember 
that it is such, not sich. Such rhymes with much. 
Read the following aloud and emphasize ‘‘such”’ 
every time you pronounce it. 
There’s such a nice house on such a nice square, 
With such a nice landlady in Harlem somewhere; 

Oh! She’s such a nice landlady, 

With such a nice face— 
I know you will like it—it’s such a nice place! 


LXXXIX 
LETTER-WRITING 


The letter and the answer to it on pages 150-151 
were written by fifth-grade pupils. 

Write a letter to your friend. 

Make it interesting. 

Use the correct form. 

Place it properly on the paper. 

Address the envelope. 


o¢ Franklin Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. . 
Aug. 7, 1925 


Dear Mary, 

If the movie ‘‘Peter Pan” comes to 
your town don’t miss seeing it. It is 
the loveliest moving picture I ever 
saw. When I heard it was about a 
fairy I thought it would be too “baby- 
ish,” but it isn’t at all. I was so crazy 
about it that I dreamed of it all night 
long. 

Your friend, 


Alice Smith 
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06 Bergen Ave. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Aug. 21, 1925 


Dear Alice, 

Last night I saw ‘‘Peter Pan.’”’ The 
part I like best is the scene where 
Tinker Bell is very ill and Peter Pan 
asks all the children, if they believe in 


fairies, to clap their hands and save 
Tinker Bell. 
I am so glad you told me to see it. 
It is just lovely. 
Your friend, - 


Mary Eaton 
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XC 
REMINDERS 
Say: 

She taught me not She learned me 
I haven’t any “ Tain’t got none 
It was he “ It was him 

I feel well “ TI feel good 

Let go of the rope “ Leave go —— 


I might have been -: “ 
elected 

Between you and me 
It doesn’t matter 

I must have been late “ 
You were right 
These are good. a 
He stood behind me “ 


XCI 


I might of been 
elected 

Between you and I 

It don’t matter 

I must of been late 

You wuz right 

These here are good 

He stood in back of 
me 


MAKING PICTURE SENTENCES 


We saw in Lesson LX VIII how it is possible by the 
use of descriptive words not only to make a picture 
more lifelike, but also to make many different 
pictures out of a single one. By placing different 
descriptive words before path and house, you saw 
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how several entirely different pictures were formed 
from the original sentence, A path led to the house. 
In this lesson we are going to learn how the change 
of a single word may make the second picture 
exactly opposite to the first one. 
For example, take this pair of picture sentences: 


My window looked out on a sleeping sea. 
My window looked out on a raging sea. 


In the first sentence we have a picture of the ocean 
at rest—a calm, quiet, summer sea. Then, in a flash, 
by the change of a single word, we have in the sécond 
sentence a picture of the ocean in storm—an angry, 
violent sea. 

Can you make two other contrast pictures of the 
sea by using words that have not been suggested 
in the preceding paragraph? 

Imagine, if you can, two contrast pictures that 
might be seen from a window looking out upon a 
river; a street; a harbor; a lake. 

Study the contrasts made in the following picture 
sentences by the change of a single word: 


The street was filled with a merry crowd. 
The street was filled with an angry crowd. 


A gentle slope led down to the beach. 
A steep slope led down to the beach. 


The car was filled with rollicking children. 
The car was filled with sleepy children. 
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In the following sentences make a contrast pic- 
ture by changing a single descriptive word: 


A bright fire burned on the hearth. 

He returned at night to his cozy room. 

As he turned into his street he heard a faint cry. 

Everything about the place showed the owner to be 
an 27ndustrious man. 

The kitchen bore the marks of a tidy housekeeper. 

The morning gave promise of another coo! day. 

Brisk steps were heard upon the stairs. 

The night was pitch dark. 

The street echoed with the sound of heavy footsteps. 

The steamer had a-rough passage. 

Out of the darkness came the sound of low voices. 

The sun set in an unclouded sky. 

It was the end of an exciting day. 


XCII 
WORDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED 


The words in this list are often mispronounced. 
Read them aloud. Then use them in sentences. 


curl (not coil) believe (not blieve) 
just (not jist) since (not sence) 
truth (not trute) nothing (not nuttin) 
lion (not line) decimal (not decmal) 
hurt (not hott) | giants (not jints) 


little (not 1i’l) catch (not ketch) 
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Italian (not Eyetalian) toward (tored not 


aunt (not ant) to-ward) 
worst (not wotst) with (not wid) 
jewels (not jewls) if (not ef) 


It is easy to be careful of your speech while you 
are in school, because everybody else is careful 
there. It is not so easy to be careful where others 


are careless. Be especially careful of your speech 
on the street and playground. 





XCIII 


SPELLING 
written size company 
reason mountain receive 
loose debt difference 
amount (one m) fault different 
rather forenoon whether 
biscuit comfort ourselves 
length weight English 
family weather modern 
evening dollar sense 


Write every word that contains a silent letter. 
Copy the following words, putting correct letters 
in the blank spaces: 


g-est mount-in w—ght  bis-——t 
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Notice the second syllable of comfort; of dollar. 

How many syllables has evening ? 

When you can spell sense, it will not be difficult 
for you to learn to spell 


nonsense insensible 

sensible sensation 

sensitive sensational 
GIA 


AN EXERCISE IN PUNCTUATION 
THE INVISIBLE TAIL 


Young Tommy was drawing. Said Dick with a 
laugh, 
“Now, what kind of picture is that?” 
“T should think you would know,” Tommy said. 
“‘Can’t you see - 
With your eyes that it’s Tabby, the cat?” 
“Old Tabby?” Dick answered. ‘But where is her 
tail? 
It’s a loss she would greatly regret.” 
“My sakes!’ Tommy said. “Can’t you wait till 
I’m done? 
The tail’s in the ink bottle yet.” 
—CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


Read the second sentence. Read the quotation. 
What punctuation mark follows the word that ? Why? 

Where are the quotation marks placed? 

Read the last sentence of the first stanza. 
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Why is a question mark used? Where are the 
quotation marks? 

How many sentences in the stanza? 

How many sentences in the second stanza? 

There are two quotations in the stanza that ask 
questions. Read them. 

Notice the punctuation mark after the words 
“My sakes!”’ This is an exclamation mark. It is 
used because the words were spoken with strong 
feeling. 

Explain the use of each of the six apostrophes. 


XCV 


ECOOD, SANDE WEL 
A LANGUAGE GAME 


These two words are sometimes used incorrectly. 
You must remember that good tells what kind of 
person or thing, and well tells how a thing is done. 
We may say a good singer, a good writer, a good 
reader; but it is never correct to say He sings good, 
He writes good, He reads good. Say He sings well, He 
writes well, He reads well. 

The first pupil in Team A gives a sentence using 
good before a word in the list. The first pupil in 
Team B changes the sentence and uses well. 


A. She is a good singer. 
B. She sings well. 
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driver pitcher talker 
catcher writer dancer 
painter reader speller 
skater whistler swimmer 


Read the following sentences aloud, filling. the 
blanks with good or well. 

His paragraph has a—— beginning but it didn’t 
end 
- She wrote a —— paragraph, but she didn’t 
read it : 

Do you think he spoke 2 

Composition lessons teach you to talk ——. 




















You will then write —— paragraphs. 
Mary reads 

She reads almost as as Jane. 

I enjoy a story if it is told ——. 


Speech drills help you to talk 

Does Tom read as as he writes? 

Do you recognize a paragraph when you 
hear it? 











XCVI 


USING THE DICTIONARY 


You have been told that the dictionary is the most 
valuable reference book we have. You know that it 
will tell you the pronunciation, the spelling, and the 
meaning of any word. There is another way in 
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which it may help you. If you wish to know a 
synonym for any word, you have only to refer to the 
dictionary. Syn. is the abbreviation for synonym. 


mild (mild), a.; mitp’eR (mil’dér); mitp’est. [AS. 
milde; akin to OS. mildi, D. & G. mild, OHG. milti, 
Icel. mildr, Sw. & Dan. mild, Goth. milds; cf. OIr. 
.meld pleasant, Gr. wad@axds soft.] 1. Gentle; pleas- 
ant; kind; gracious; considerate; soft; bland; clement; 
hence, moderate in degree or quality; temperate;— 
the opposite of harsh, rough, severe, irritating, violent, 
fierce, wild, disagreeable, etc.;—applied to persons and 
things; as, a mild disposition; a mild eye; a mild air; 
a mild drug; a mild insanity. 

Adore him as a mild and merciful Being. Rogers. 

2. Specif., Metal., soft and malleable; as, mild steel 
(steel low in carbon). 
Syn.—Calm, tranquil, soothing, placid, meek, kind, 
tender, indulgent, mollifying, lenitive, assuasive. 
See GENTLE. 


slight, v. t.; sLIGHT’ED; sLIGHT’ING. To treat, disregard, 
or neglect, as of little value or unworthy of notice; to 
make light of; as, to slight divine commands. Specif.: 
a To treat (a person) with intentional neglect or lack 
of courtesy. b To perform or attend to carelessly 
and inadequately; as, to slight one’s work or one’s 
duties. 
Syn.—Neglect, disregard, disdain, scorn. See 
NEGLECT, 
—From Webster’s New International Dictionary 


An antonym is a word of opposite meaning; as, 
Severe is an antonym of mild. If you can think of 
one antonym for a word you can find others by 
looking up the words that mean the same as the 
antonym you have thought of. 

What words mean the same as mild? 

What words mean the opposite of mild? 

Look up synonyms and antonyms for courage, 
active, and pleasant. 

Write synonyms for 


look alarm polite 
love - awkward speak 
admire journey command 
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Lest you should confuse the meanings of the 
words synonym and antonym, remember that syno- 
nym means same. Both synonym and same begin 
with s. 


When in doubt use the dictionary. | 


XCVII 
MAKING PICTURE SENTENCES 


In Lesson XCI we learned how a single word 
possesses the power to change a picture in our 
minds as swiftly as lantern-slide pictures change on 
the screen. Thus we saw the sleeping ocean in one 
picture lashed into storm in the second picture by 
the change of a single word. So far, the picture 
words we have used to give more life and more color 
to our stories have been words that describe per- 
sons and objects. We have seen tangled paths and 
shabby houses, raging oceans and fair-haired children. 

In this lesson we are going to learn that words 
which express action have the same picture-making 
power as words that describe persons and objects. 

Take, for example, this sentence: 


The man went to the door. 


The picture this sentence brings is not very 
distinct. It tells you that the man went to the door, 
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but you cannot see him going to it. Went expresses 
action, but gives no picture of the action. It simply 
tells you that the man moved from one place to 
another. 

Now let us substitute for went some action words 
that will produce real motion pictures for us: 


The man rushed to the door. 

The man staggered to the door. 

The man crept to the door. 

The man leaped to the door. 

The man dragged himself to the door. 


Each of these action words, you see, makes a 
picture of its own. There is a story, or perhaps 
several stories, suggested in each of these sentences. 
Be ready to tell what you think might be happening, 
or might have happened, at the moment the man 
went to the door. Why did he rush to the door? 
How do you account for his dragging himself to the 
door? Why crept? Why staggered? 


Make a contrast picture (as you did in Lesson 
XCI) by changing the action word in the following 
sentences. Example: 


The wind sighed among the pine trees. 
The wind roared among the pine trees. 
The fire blazed on the hearth. 

The flag whipped on the staff. 

The waves lapped on the shore. 
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The boy whispered to his chum. 

The dog bolted across the street. 

The horse dashed down the avenue. 

The water trickled from the pipe. 

The girl came sauntering out of the store. 


XCVIII 
“TM NODeNOT “Tein ie 
A LANGUAGE GAME 


The guesser steps outside while the class decides 
to be one of the things mentioned in the list. The 
guesser returns and asks, “‘Are you selfish?’’ The 
class replies in concert, ‘‘No, I’m not selfish.” 





selfish dishonest lazy 

curious cowardly surprised 
disagreeable interested delighted 
unhappy worried anxious 
ashamed alarmed downhearted 
extravagant bashful . careless 


Use the words in oral sentences. 
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XCIX 


USING THE RIGHT WORD 


A LANGUAGE DRILL 


A thing that makes you smile or laugh is funny. 
It is not correct to use funny when you are speaking 
of something that doesn’t make you laugh. Have 
you ever heard a boy or girl say, ‘I left my pencil 
on my desk. It’s funny it isn’t there?”’ Now it 
really isn’t funny at all to lose a pencil. It may be 
strange or queer or peculiar, but it is not funny. 
It certainly does not make you laugh. 

If you study the following groups of words they 
may help you to get rid of the bad habit of using 
funny to describe things that are not funny. 


A strange animal A queer costume 


A strange sight A queer custom 

A strange dream A queer look 

A peculiar odor That is queer 

A peculiar taste That seems strange 
An odd name That sounds peculiar 
An odd child That looks odd 


Read the following sentences aloud, filling the 
blanks with queer, odd, strange, peculiar, funny. 
It’s that he hasn’t arrived by this time. 
The picture was so that the audience 
laughed heartily. 
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Indian mothers have a custom of carrying 
their babies on their backs. 

She told such a story we could scarcely 
believe it. 

The first steamboat was a sight to the 
people on the banks of the Hudson River. 

The actors wore costumes. 

Alligator pears have a taste. 

Melted tar has a odor. 

Don’t you think that ‘Cherry Blossom”’ is 
an name for a little girl? 

The village looked very 
Winkle after his long sleep. 

Rip himself was a 
old clothes. 

There was a look on his face. 

The children of Holland wear little wooden 
shoes. 























to Rip Van 





looking figure in his 
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A POEM TO READ AND ENJOY 


Although Mrs. Kilmer called this little poem a 
“Song Against Children,” do you really think she 
meant the poem to be a song against children? 


A Song Against Children 


O the barberry bright, the barberry bright! 
It stood on the mantelpiece because of the height. 
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Its stems were slender and thorny and tall, 

And it looked most beautiful against the grey wall. 
But Michael climbed up there in spite of the height 
And he ate all the berries off the barberry bright. 


O the round holly wreath, the round holly wreath! 

It hung in the window with ivy beneath. 

It was plump and prosperous, spangled with red, 

And I thought it would cheer me although I were 
dead. 

But Deborah climbed on a table beneath 

And she ate all the berries off the round holly wreath. 


O the mistletoe bough, the mistletoe bough! 

Could anyone touch it? I did not see how. 

I hung it up high that it might last long, 

I wreathed it with ribbons and hailed it with song. 

But Christopher reached it, I do not know how, 

And he ate all the berries off the mistletoe bough. 
ALINE KILMER 


In your stories you have been trying to paint 
pictures with words. Notice the picture words in 
the third line of the first stanza: 


Its stems were slender and thorny and tall. 
In the sentence, 


It was plump and prosperous, spangled with 
red, 


plump and prosperous are very unusual words to 
use in describing a wreath. What sort of wreath 
could be said to be plump and prosperous ? 
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Read the sentence that tells you how gay the 
holly wreath was. 


Notice in the third stanza how the poet both asks 
and answers a question. 

Describe a mistletoe bough. 

What very old custom is observed when mistletoe 
is hung at Christmas time? 


CI 


LIE, LAY, LYING 
LAY, LAID, LAYING 


A LANGUAGE DRILL 


Lie, lay, lying are words that indicate a resting 
position—as, I lie (or I am lying) on the bed. John 
lay on his back. Mother is lying on the couch now. 

Lay, laid, laying are words that indicate placing 
something—as, Lay the book on the desk. He laid the 
bundle here. The man is laying the carpet. 

Lie, lay, lying are always followed by a word (or 
phrase) that answers the question where?—as, I 
am lying in the hammock. I lie here every day. 
John lay under the tree. Rover is lying on the grass. 
Tom lies on his stomach. 

Lay, laid, laying are always followed by a word 
that answers the question what?—as, Lay the 
apples in the box. Did you lay the book on the 
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table? I laid my hand on his shoulder. Mother is 
laying the pies on the shelf. Who laid this box here? 


Repeat the following aloud: 


Lay the book here. Lay it here. Lay them 
here. , 

I laid the book there. I laid it there. 

Mary is laying the book down. She is laying 
it down. 

Lie on the bed. Lie here. 

I lay on the bed. I was lying there. 

Joe is lying on the bed. He is lying there 
now. 

I asked him not to lie there. 


LIE 
—— WHERE? 
LYING 

LAY. 


SS WHAT? 
LAYING 


You will notice that lay has two meanings. It is 
used in speaking of a resting position in past time— 
as, Yesterday I lay in the hammock. It is also used 
to indicate placing something in present time—as, 
Now I lay my shoes side by side. 
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I lay 
We lay 
NOW WHAT? 
You lay 
They lay 


T lay 


He lay 

YESTERDAY We lay WHERE? 
You lay 
They lay 


Give sentences using lie, lies, lay, lying. 


Give sentences using lay, lays, laid, laying. 


CII 
SYNONYMS 


Fill the blanks in the following sentences: 


In the middle of the night I was awakened by a—— 
noise. 
strange, mysterious, unusual 
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He fastened the door securely and —— put out the 
light. 
hurriedly, hastily, quickly 


The boy peered out from behind the bushes. 
cautiously, stealthily 








I have just finished reading an 
unusually, very, intensely, most 


interesting book. 


When I reached home that afternoon I was 
find a new piano in the parlor. 
astonished, surprised, amazed 


to 





stars were shining in the sky. 
millions of, countless 


How 








the mother crab must be that she does not 
have to buy shoes for her six-legged children. 
grateful, thankful 





A mouse that was in the woods accidentally 
awoke a sleeping lion. 
frisking, playing 





I was at the thought of spending a week in camp. 
delighted, overjoyed 





Are you you are right? 
sure, certain, positive 


We add to our vocabulary by looking up the 


meaning of every new word we hear or read and 
then using it in our paragraphs. 
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CIII 
SPELLING 


The following easy words are frequently mis- 
spelled by fifth-grade pupils. 

Read over the list, pronouncing each word care- 
fully; then see how many of these words you can 
spell without further study. We call this list a test 
and study list, because the test will come before 
the study. 


address butcher cause written 
clothes comfort forty equal 
harbor circle offer meant 
ourselves except person question 
a straight usual return lying 

line crowd remember capital 
quite Sentence — saddle sentence 
perhaps few many February 


Write every word you spelled incorrectly in your 
list of misspelled words. 


CIV 
A LITTLE NONSENSE 


A teacher once asked a little girl if she were going 
to the picnic. ‘No, I ain’t going,” was the reply. 
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The teacher corrected the child: 

“You must not say ‘I ain’t going,’ you must 
say ‘I am not going.’ And she added to impress the 
point: ‘I am not going,’ ‘He is not going,’ ‘She is not 
going,’ ‘They are not going.’ Now, dear, what should 
you say?” 

“T’d say,’ said the little girl, ‘‘they ain’t nobody 


2 22 


goin’. 
CV 
PICTURE WORDS. 


Study the following sentences and notice how the 
words that are printed in italics make the pictures 
very lifelike. 

Robins hopped over the lawn looking for worms. 

Peter Rabbit scampered home as fast as he could to 
the Old Briar Patch. 

A nipping wind tossed their hair. 

Jenny Wren cocked her pert little head on one side 
and her bright eyes snapped. 


Pick out the action words in the following sen- 
tences that bring pictures to your mind: 

Peter’s heart thumped as he peeped out of the hol- 
low log. ; 

A Merry Little Breeze danced over them. 

Peter blinked and stared very hard. ‘‘ Now who can 
this be?” he said. 


In the following sentences and groups of sentences 
the picture-making words have been taken away and 


PICTURE WORDS We: 


common words put in their places. These are printed 
in italics. 

Put back the words that you think belong in 
those places. All of these words are in the list that 
follows the sentences. 


While the birds were busy with their quarreling Black 
Pussy came up through the orchard. Her tail moved 
and her yellow eyes looked eagerly. i 

A graceful form passed over Johnny Chuck’s head 
and, turning quickly, came back. It was Forktail, the 
Barn Swallow. 

They rose to their feet and took to their heels. Out of 
the door they went and half across the square. 

A twig broke sharply, there was a rustle in the under- 
brush, and a young deer came out. 

Peter Rabbit woke with a start and moved his nose as 
he tested the air for the scent of a possible enemy. 


skimmed stole 
bolted snapped 
sprang leaped 
twitched burned 
wrinkled 


Your classmates want to see what you have 


seen. Help them by using picture words. 
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CVI 
CAN YOU SAY IT QUICKLY? 


He lives in a nice house next to an ice house. 

Don’t break the brand new blue bank Bob borrowed 
for you. 

Thin Thaddeus thrust six thick thistles through the 
thick of his thumb. 

She stood at the door welcoming him in. 


Amidst the mists and coldest frosts, 
With stoutest wrists and loudest boasts, 
He thrusts his fists against the posts, 
And still insists he sees the ghosts. 


CVII 


WORDS OFTEN: MISPRONOUNCED 
A SPEECH DRILL 
Say: 


Let me (not lem-me) 
Let you (not let-cher) 


Use the following words in sentences that begin 
with Let me: 


carry see help finish 
try take Xe) taste 
come have fill choose 
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Read aloud the following sentences. Then use in 
sentences of your own the words that are printed in 
italics. 


Get my cap (not git me) 

Get your sled (not getch-uh) 

Get out of the way (not gidout-uh) 
Get a string (not git-uh) 

Get on the sled (not gid-on) 


CVIII 


WORDS ENDING IN “EW” 


A LANGUAGE DRILL 
Some children say It growed when they should 
say It grew. 
Repeat the following aloud in concert: 


I grew I grew two inches last year. 
He grew _——s Hee grew very tall. 
It grew It grew in a forest. 


They grew They grew in sandy soil. 


Each pupil in turn will give a sentence using 
grew. 


There are other troublesome words ending in ew; 
as, blew, flew, drew, knew, threw. How many sen- 
tences can you give using these words? 
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CIX 


COMPARISONS 


Quick as a flash the girl darted across the street. 
How quickly did the girl dart across the street? 


Sam came home hungry as a wolf. 
How hungry was Sam? 


Such phrases as quick as a flash and hungry as a 
wolf are called comparisons. 

A comparison is used to make us understand more 
clearly the ideas the speaker or writer is trying to 
convey to us. 


John was busy as a bee all day long. 


The comparison as a bee makes us understand 
very clearly just how busy John was. 
Some common comparisons are: 


blind as a bat 

poor as a church mouse 
gentle as a dove 

happy as a lark 

wise aS an owl 


New and original comparisons often make stories 
interesting. However, you must remember these 
two things: 


1. Do not overdo them. Too many would 
make your story tiresome. 


PARAGRAPH STUDY iyhy 


2. Always use something familiar for a com- 
parison. For example, do not say strong as 
Houdini because few people know about Houdini. 
It would be better to say strong as Hercules, or 
strong as a horse. Everyone knows about the 
strength of Hercules and the strength of a horse. 


Try to make original comparisons by filling in 
the blanks below. 




















blue as quick as 

soft as timid as 

hard as green as —— 
brave as —— old as 

slow as white as 








CX 


PARAGRAPH STUDY (14) 


PICTURE WORDS 


Review Lessons LX VIII and XCVII. 

The fifth-grade pupils who wrote the paragraphs 
in this lesson remembered to use action words to 
bring pictures to the reader’s mind. 

Read the paragraphs carefully several times and 
pick out the action words that make a picture. For 
example: 
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In the Wash 


Father was packing his clothes into a box for the 
laundry. Just as he was putting on the cover, he 
heard a little ery. Then the clothes wiggled and out 
popped my kitten’s head. He spoke just in time. 
The last thing kittens want is to get washed. 


What action words in this paragraph make a 
picture? Why is wiggled a better word here than 
moved? Can you think of other good words that 
might have been used instead of wiggle? Why is 
popped a better word here than came? Can you see 
Father’s surprise when the kitten’s head popped 
out? 


Study the rest of the paragraphs in the same way. 


A Midnight Caller 


It was after midnight and I was just dropping to 
sleep. Suddenly something tugged at the bedclothes. 
I sprang up, and there with his head through the 
window was my uncle’s horse. This was the queerest 
night visitor I ever heard of. 


A Sudden Disappearance 


As we floundered across the haymow, suddenly the 
hay gave way and I shot down into the horse’s 
manger. Since the horse was not in his stall my 
cousin let me crawl out as best I could. It was a long 
time before I ventured up into the loft again. 
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Brakes Didn’t Work 


Last winter when we were fishing through the ice, 
father cut two holes quite a distance apart. A few 
minutes after we had our lines fixed I caught a big 
bass, but could not shake him off the hook. So I 
rushed over to where father was. I was going so fast 
I skidded into the hole where he was fishing. Five 
minutes later I was sipping hot lemonade in front of 
the kitchen stove. 


Not On the Program 


While mother was out I was having a lark turning 
somersaults on my bed. Becoming dizzy I tumbled 
off the bed and whacked my head on a chair nearby. 
I picked myself up just as mother came back, but I 
said nothing about my injury for fear she would give 
me a scolding for playing on my bed. 


Do not try to make every action word in your 
story a picture word, but try to use at least one in 
every paragraph you write. Only very skillful 
writers can use many of them with success. 


Always write naturally. Sometimes children 
get the idea that in order to write well they must 


use big words, unusual words, and ‘‘flowery”’ 
words. That is a great mistake. ‘‘Write as you 
talk’’ is a good motto. Be natural. 





36 Hudson Road 
Ridgewood, N. J. 
March 3, 1925 


Dear Frank, 

Last week I made a birds’ 
house and put it up in a tree in our 
back yard. Some birds flew to it, 
but the door was so small they could 
not get in. I took it down and made 
the door wider. Soon the birds came 
back and found the tenement so satis- 
factory that they set up housekeeping 
right away. 

Are you on your school baseball 
team this season? Ours isn’t much good 
this year. We haven’t won a game 
yet. 

Your friend, 


Harry Somers 





99 Whitney Ave. 
New Haven, Conn. 
March 11, 1925 


Dear Harry, 

You are lucky to live in a 
small town instead of a large city. 
The only birds we ever see are spar- 
rows. I don’t know where they live. 
I never see any bird houses. I suppose — 
they just roost on the branches of the 
trees in the parks. 

I am on the team, but I have not 
found my batting eye yet. The captain 
~ says he will have to put me on the 
\Aench, if I can’t bat better than 200. 

So these days I am spending every 

spare minute in batting practice. 


Your friend, 


Frank Davenport 
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CXI 


LETTER-WRITING 


Write a letter to a friend. Tell him a story that 
will interest him and ask him about something in 
which you are interested. Study the letters on 
pages 180 and 181. 






Whenever you write a letter that interests and 
pleases the person to whom you are writing you 
have written a good letter. 







CXII 


WORDS OFTEN. MISPRONOUNCED 


picture (not pitcher) first (not foist) 
across (not acrost) fourth (not fort) 


measure fifth (not fif) 
(not meashuh) journey (not joyney) 
pleasure joined (not jerned) 
(not pleashuh) treasure (not treashuh) 


Read these sentences aloud. Watch out for the 
troublesome word in each: 


What picture did you see last night? 
Come just as soon as you can. 
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Do you live on Fifth Street? 

Never run across the street. 

It was such a poor beginning sentence. 
It was the first lesson. 

The picture is on the fourth page. 

He went on a long journey. 

He joined the army. 

She didn’t measure the material. 

He dug up a hidden treasure. 

It is a pleasure to listen to a good story. 


Each pupil, in turn, give an original sentence 
using one of the words in the list. 


CXITI 
REMINDERS 
Say: 
I saw him not I seen him 
Shecametomyhouse “ Shecome tomy house 
He isn’t here « He ain’t here 
He and I did it « Me and him did it 
My father said « My father, he said 
He took itfromme <“ He took it off me 
Let me see it « Lemme see it 
Once there was a “Once they was a man 
man who who 


I did it « JT done it 
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He doesn’t want to 
I knew it 

It was I 

Give me that 

I haven’t any book 
Catch the ball 


not He don’t want to 


I knowed it 

It was me 

Gimme that 

I ain’t got no book 
Ketch the ball 


CXIV 


A POEM TO READ AND ENJOY 


This fanciful little poem has been set to music. 


Snowflakes 


Whene’er a snowflake leaves the sky, 

It turns and turns to say ‘‘ Good-bye, 
Good-bye, dear cloud, so cool and gray,” 
Then lightly travels on its way. 


And when a snowflake finds a tree, 
““Good-day,” it says, ‘‘Good-day to thee! 
Thou art so bare and lonely, dear, 

T’ll rest, and call my comrades here.” 


But when a snowflake brave and meek 
Lights on a rosy maiden’s cheek, 

It starts! “How warm and soft the day! 
*Tis summer!’ And it melts away. 
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CXV 
“DID,” NOT “DONE” 


A LANGUAGE DRILL 


Many children say I done, when they should say 
I did. They say He done his home work, when they 
should say He did his home work. It may help you 
to avoid this mistake if you will think of the little 
insect called the katydid, that repeats over and 
over, “‘ Katy did, she did.” ° | 

Repeat aloud in concert: 


I did it We did it 
He did it You did it 
She did it They did it 
Gx 
SYNONYMS 


Use synonyms for the underlined words in the 
following sentences: 


He lived in a distant country. 

Jane was agreeably surprised. 

The dog grieved for his lost master. 
We are almost there. 

Her mother will not permit her to go. 
The work is finished. 

I will come immediately. 
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The water glimmered in the sunshine. 

The boy replied without hesitation. 

My dog knows some amusing tricks. 

He made a laughable mistake. 

The terrified horse dashed down the street. 
His hair is almost white. 

The flowers of early spring are the sweetest. 
Write a good ending sentence for the paragraph. 
The daisies in the meadow nod their heads. 


The first word that comes into your head is 
generally not the best word. Pick and choose. 


There’s a best word every time if you take the 
trouble to search for it. 





CXVII 
PICTURE WORDS 


Make a list of the picture words in the following 
paragraphs: 


The old tumble-down house in which the family 
lived was near a tall grey church. It was a beautiful 
old church and the children all loved it, but Lolo most 
of all. He loved it in the morning when the people 
brought great bunches of white lilies to trim it; and at 
noon when it was cool and shady; and at sunset when 
the long rays shone through the painted windows and 
made blue and golden and violet lights on the floor. 
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On the river went towards the great, blue ocean, 
and whether it hurried round the corner, or glided 
smoothly along, there was something new and 
strange to be seen, busy cities, quiet little towns, 
buzzing saw mills, stone bridges, and harbors full 
of vessels large and small. 


CXVIII 
SPELLING 
Another list of easy words sometimes misspelled. 
daughter sincerely entrance 
several all ready to go __ president 
copying friendly (end) either 
newspaper entrance errand 
period exit allow 
couple avenue rather 
composition yesterday primary 
honest raise result 
narrow bicycle carried 
parasol ocean review 
passenger promise support 


Write three sentences, using know, knew, and 
known. 

What words in this list contain a silent letter? 

Write two words both of which contain 
remember. 
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Notice when ed is added to the word carry, the y 
is changed to 7. Words ending in y preceded by a 
consonant change y into 7 when ed is added. 


marry married tarry tarried 
hurry hurried flurry flurried 
scurry scurried rally rallied 


When the y is preceded by a vowel, as in the follow- 
ing words, the y is not changed to 7 when ed is added. 


delay delayed stay stayed 

convey ,conveyed pray prayed 

survey surveyed array arrayed 
CxXIx 


A LITTLE NONSENSE 


THE OLDEST VETERAN 


Everybody in the company wore a gold stripe on 
his left arm, and many had campaign badges in 
addition. A newspaper reporter thought it would be a 
good idea to visit the company and talk to the oldest 
member. 

“Certainly,” said the captain, “but you'll find 
him very difficult to talk to.” 

“Oh,” said the reporter, “he’ll talk to me.” 

The captain got up, and led the way out into the 
yard and round to the stables. 


? 
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“Here he is,” said the officer laughing. He had 
stopped in front of an aged mule. ‘His name is 
Peanuts. He has served in Cuba, the Philippines, 
China, on the Border, and in France. Go ahead and 


talk to him.” 
ONEX 
PARAGRAPH STUDY (15) 
BEGINNINGS 


Which of the following are good beginning sen- 
tences? Why? Which are not? Why? 


Last night I heard the Gold-dust Twins sing over 
the radio, “I Wonder What’s Become of Sally.”’ 

One day Miss Jones said, “Mary, you do not read 
well.”’ 

I went to a party. 

Yesterday as I was going home from school I saw 
a man get hurt by a falling trunk. 

An ugly dog was coming for me. 

My friend and I were walking to school. 

The boys were throwing snowballs at the candy 
man. 

Albert and I were going down the hill. 

A truck was stuck in the snow. 

I found an injured dog yesterday. 

I gave a piece of candy to a bear in Van Cortlandt 
Park. 

My mother went to church yesterday. 

At Josey’s party we played the donkey game. 

One day when I was climbing a cherry tree on my 
uncle’s farm the limb broke. 


4 


. —_—e 
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A boy followed us wherever we went. 

As I was going home I saw an aéroplane write 1926 
in the sky. 

Our parrot repeats things we say. 

One day a truck splashed a lot of muddy water 
on my clothes. 


If you do not discover the errors in your own 


paragraph, you may be sure someone else will. 
Do it first. 





CXXI 
WORDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED 


When you sound h, breathe out. The class in 
concert should repeat the following: 


hah hay haw he hi ho hoo 
Repeat aloud the words in the following lists: 


harm heap hole hay 
harp hip how ~~ hate 
harsh high hound house 
heart hold happy Harry 


Read aloud these groups of words: 


hard-hearted Harry a high-handed way 
horehound and honey a high hill 
hot-headed Hal a high heap 


Try to use these groups of words in sentences. 
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CXXII 


TROUBLESOME WORDS 
A LANGUAGE GAME 
Read aloud the following pairs of words: 


bring brought teach taught shake shook 
think thought catch caught rise rose 


buy bought leave left write wrote 
fight fought take took break broke 
speak spoke run ran come came 


The first pupil in Team A asks a question, using 
the first word of a pair of words. The first pupil in 
Team B answers, using the other word of a pair. 

Team A: Did you bring an umbrella? 
Team B: Yes, I brought an umbrella. 


CXXITI 
OPPOSITES 


Rewrite the following list of words, arranging them 
in pairs, each pair to be a word and its opposite. 


distant cheery industrious 
selfish melt generous 
graceful forest near 

idle clever retreat 


thrifty entrance stop 
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separately forward 
often freeze 

vex gloomy 
begin seldom remember 
advance together stupid 
backward wasteful exit 
continue awkward expensive 


CXXIV 
PARAGRAPH STUDY (16) 
ENDING SENTENCES 
Here is an unfinished paragraph: 


Washing the dishes is a very disagreeable job. I 
make such hard work out of it that it nearly drives 
me wild. The things I most dislike to wash are kettles 
and pans. 
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The following closing sentences for this paragraph 
were suggested by different pupils: 


Why doesn’t somebody invent paper dishes? 

I am thankful that little sister is growing older every 
day. 

I wish people didn’t eat three times a day. 

The thought of what is to follow spoils my appe- 
tite. 


Which of these sentences do you think would 
make the best ending for the story? 


Write a title for the story. 


After you have read the next story write a sen- 
tence that you think would end the story in an 
interesting way. 


A boy in my room was telling a language story. 
He didn’t have a good ending, so a girl stood up and 
gave one that was a great improvement. Our teacher 
praised her. Soon the same girl gave a story of her 
own that had a very poor ending. 


Perhaps your teacher will allow each pupil to 
read his sentence. 


Select. the best one. 


Read the paragraph with the new ending. Name » 
the story. 
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CXXV 
WORDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED 


Play the guessing game with the words in the list. 
Count out anyone who pronounces a word as if the 
final sound were 7; or ay, as in Chiny for China. 


India Anna Ida Ada 
Emma idea banana umbrella 
sofa saw thaw paw 
vanilla raw ~ draw onaw 
straw jaw law flaw 
China America Havana Towa 


Use the words in sentences. 


When you pronounce the words in the following 
list be careful to make the sound of aw not awr. 
Don’t drop the final g. 


sawing thawing gnawing 
pawing drawing 


He Thought He Saw 


He thought he saw a Coach and Four 
That stood beside his bed: 
He looked again, and found it was 
A Bear without a Head. 
“Poor thing,’’ he said, ‘‘poor silly thing! 
It’s waiting to be fed!” 
LEwis CARROLL 


~ CITY SMOKE~ 
FROM 
TALL 
BLACK 
CHIMNEYS 
LEAPS THE 
SMOKE ; 
CLIMBS 
HIGH 
THE 
DRIFTING 
LADDER 
OF THE 
YYIND; 
LEAVES FAR 
BEHIND 
THE 
CHASING 
FLAMES 
THAT MOUNT 
THE SKY 
TO CATCH IT; 
LAUGHS 
OUT ITS 
JOY IN 
SOFT WHITE PUFFS 
THEN SLOWLY FADES TO 
PEARL AND PURPLE 
AND, SETTLING TO THE EARTH, 
OUTSPREADS O'ER ALLTHE CITY 
ITS BROODING DaVE-GRAY YYINGS! 
——~ OLIVE BEAUPRE MILLER 
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CXXVI 


A POEM TO READ AND ENJOY 
A WORD PICTURE 


City Smoke 
From 
tall 
black 
chimneys 
leaps the 
smoke; 
Climbs high 
the drifting 
ladder 
of the 
wind; 
Leaves far behind 
the chasing flames 
that mount the sky to catch it; 
Laughs out its joy in 
soft white puffs; 
Then slowly fades to pearl and purple, 
and, settling to the earth, 
Outspreads o’er all the city 
its brooding, dove-gray wings! 
—OuivE Beaupre MILLER 


‘Have you ever watched the smoke pouring out 
of a chimney? Read the lines of the poem which 
describe the smoke rising from the chimney into the 
sky. 
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What does drifting mean? 

Explain drifting ladder. 

As you watched did you ever see a tongue of fire 
dart out of the chimney, as if to follow the smoke? 

Read the lines in the poem which describe the 
smoke as it leaves the flames behind it. 

As you watched the smoke, did you ever notice 
the different colors in it? What colors did you see? 

What colors did the poet see? 


Read again the last three lines. 

When a mother bird sits’ quietly on her eggs to 
keep them warm and to hatch out little birds, we 
say that the mother bird is brooding. The poet by 
using the word brooding makes us feel that the smoke 
spreads quietly over the city as if to protect it, to 
mother it—just as the bird mothers her little ones. 


Outspreads 6’er all the city 
its brooding dove-gray wings. 


In this poem there are no words that rhyme, yet 
it is very beautiful poetry. The poet makes us see 
a picture of the smoke as it rises from the chimneys, 
is drifted by the wind, and settles to the earth again. 


Notice that the form of the poem suggests the 
drifting ladder of smoke. 
Study these phrases: 


tall black chimneys 
the drifting ladder 
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the chasing flames 

soft white puffs 

to pearl and purple 
brooding, dove-gray wings 


What words describe the chimneys? the ladder 
of the wind? the flames? the puffs of smoke? the 
colors seen in the smoke as it settles to the earth? 


Memorize the poem. 


CXXVII 


SIT, SAT, SITTING 
SET, SET, SETTING 


A LANGUAGE DRILL 


Sit, sat, sitting are words that indicate the posi- 
tion of the body—as, I sit, he sat, you are sitting. 
Set, set, setting are used to indicate the act of placing 
something—as, I set the lamp on the table. She is 
setting the bundle on the floor. Mary set the plant 
on the window sill. 


People frequently make the mistake of using seé 
or setting in place of sit, sat, sitteng. They say, 
“She sets in the chair,’ when they mean ‘She 
sits in the chair’’; or they say, ‘“‘Sheis setting there, ”’ 
when they mean ‘‘She is sitting there”; or ‘I set 
down,’’ when they mean “‘I sat down.” 
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If you would avoid these mistakes you must 
remember the following: 
Sit, sat, sitting refer to a resting position. 
Set, set, setting refer to placing something. 


Sit, sat, sitting are followed by a word or words 
that answer the question Where? 


Set, set, setting are always followed by a word 
that answers the question What? 


SIT here 

SAT ae on a chair 
SITTING in the sun 
SET j the dishes 
SET = WHAT? —— the lamp 
SETTING the cake 


Read the following sentences aloud, filling the 
blanks with the correct word: 











He there all morning. 

I thought Mary always there. 

I hope she beside me. — Ea 
In church yesterday John beside his father. 





Is James —— under the tree? 
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The cat was in front of the fire. 
Was Grandma on the porch? 
Who on my hat? 

Won’t you down? 

here and study your lessons. 

















Use sit, sits, sat, sitting in sentences. 
Use set, setting in sentences. 


CXXVITI 
WORDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED 


Say: 
earnest (not oinest) early (not oily) 
pearl (not port) bird (not boid) 
turkey (not toikey) journal (not joinal) 
curse (not coise) first (not fovst) 


Do not drop final ¢. 


Sayin 
He crept up not He crep up 
He slept late «“  Hesleplate 
She swept the floor «“ She swep the floor 
She left two books <« She lef two books 
He kept a grocery ‘“ Hekepa grocery 


store store’ 
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CXXIX 
TROUBLESOME WORDS 


A LANGUAGE GAME 
Study the following pairs of words: 


sing sang _ wring wrung 
cling clung sink sank 
ring rang drink drank 
sting stung swing swung 
spring sprang fling flung 





The first pupil in Team A gives a sentence con- 
taining the first word of a pair of words. The first 
pupil in Team B uses the other word of the pair in 
a sentence: 


Team A: I love to hear mother sing. 


Team B: Mother sang songs of her native 
land. 


PARAGRAPH STUDY 


CXXX 


PARAGRAPH STUDY (17) 


REVIEW 


Read the following paragraphs: 
Has each a good beginning sentence? Why? 
Has each a good closing sentence? Why? 


Our class play was entirely different from any other 
school play I have ever seen. The children acted like 
real people. The dance in the first act was best of all. 
The girls in their blue and pink costumes made a 
beautiful picture. 


Buttons, my aunt’s dog, can play hide-and-seek as 
well as anybody. I blind his eyes while sister runs 
and hides. When I let him loose, off he goes on the 
run with his tail wagging and his nose close to the 
ground. He whines all the time. When he finds 
sister he tells her so with a bark. Aunt Mary says 
Buttons has a clever nose. 


When uncle came to visit us, he laid his soft hat 
on a chair. Without noticing that it was there I sat 
down on it. I was so ashamed I said nothing but 
secretly tried to smooth the wrinkles out. When I 
handed him his battered hat he looked as if he could 
murder me. 


My cat is very foxy. She likes to sit in my favorite 
chair which has a soft pillow and is near the stove. 
Every time I have an interesting book to read I al- 
ways find her in my chair. I do not like to disturb 
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her but I like the chair as well as she does. I know 
by the way she looks at me that she does not like me 
when I ask her to leave. 


There are two parts to our school, an old part and a 
new part. The new part has an attractive entrance. 
The old part is covered with vines which look fresh 
and green against the old brick walls. The new part 
is beautiful, but we all like the old part with its ivy- 


green walls better. 


What picture words were used in these para- 


graphs? 


Write a good title for each story. 


Say: 
We were there 
Were you there? 
They were there 
Those are mine 
He should have 
known better 
Let me do it 
We did our best 
I saw him 
There isn’t any 
chalk 


CXXXI 
REMINDERS 


not We wuz there 


“ 


Wuz you there? 

They wuz there 

Them is mine 

He should of known 
better 

Leave me do it 

We done our best 

I seen him 


They ain’t no chalk 
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That boy not That there boy 

This one « This here one 

He ran away “« He run away 

I can get it Cem lekin eit it 

I’m going to lie « I’m going to lay down 
down 

What doyouwant? “ Wot-jeh-want? 

My book is torn « My book is tore 

CXXXII 


SPELLING 













SwitcH PROBLEM 


LEVEL - 






L EARN 
4 





f Pueciser 








Another “test, then study” list. Notice the 
letters in italics as you read these words. 


although switch ought 
cities envelope — problem 
imprison — complain scratch 
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level enclose square 
publish gentleman settle 
succeed instead scene 
woman learn during 
select 


What is the plural of woman? of gentleman? 

What words in list contain long u? 

Although, already, always, altogether help each 
other. How? 

Look up the pronunciation of the word envelope. 

Write the ing form of settle and enclose. 


CXXXITII 


A LITTLE NONSENSE 


He killed the noble Mudjokivis, 

Of his skin he made him mittens, 
Made them with the fur side inside, 
Made them with the skin side outside. 
He, to get the warm side inside, 

Put the inside skin side outside; 

He to get the cold side outside, 

Put the warm side fur side inside- 
That’s why he put the fur side inside, 
Why he put the skin side outside, 
Why he turned the inside outside, 
Why he wore them outside inside. 


A little nonsense rhyme like this is an excellent 
speech drill. Say it quickly. 
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CXXXIV LZ 
PARAGRAPH STUDY (18) 
IMPROVING A _PARAGRAPH 


SE 


Our Postman’s Joke 
I wrote a letter on Sunday afternoon. I went ai 
to mail it. I heard somebody say roughly, ‘‘Give me 
that.” I looked around and saw our ee / 
I gave him the letter. 

You will notice that every sentence in this para- 
graph begins with “I.” In a previous lesson you 
learned how to avoid using ‘‘I”’ at the beginning of 
a sentence. 

Change the first sentence so that it does not begin 
with “‘I wrote.” 

Read the second and third sentences. They are 
very short and choppy. The two ideas in them could 
be expressed in one longer sentence—as: 

Just as I was about to mail it a rough voice said, 
“Give me that.” 

What. effect do you think the “rough voice” had 
upon the little girl who was mailing the letter? 
Does the sentence, 

I looked around and saw our postman, 


describe the effect the rough voice had upon her? 
Would this be a better sentence? 


For an instant I was frightened, but when I turned 
around who was it but our postman? 
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If the following sentence were added would it 
make the paragraph more interesting? 


He had used a rough voice to scare me. 


Read the original paragraph again. 
Now read the improved paragraph: 


Our Postman’s Joke | 
On Sunday afternoon I wrote a letter. Just as 1) 
was about to mail it a rough voice said, “Give that | 
to me.”’ For an instant I was frightened, but when I | 
turned around who was it but our postman? He had / 
used a rough voice to scare me. He is a great BOL 
of the children on our street. 


In the improved paragraph: 


We avoided the use of “I” at the beginning. 
We have improved the ending. 
We have added interesting details. 


My Doll’s Return 


When I was a little girl mother gave me a doll. I 
loved it. It had lost one arm and half its hair. It 
disappeared for a week. I woke up one morning and 
found a doll on my bed. Mother said it was my old 
doll. It had just come from the doll hospital. It was 
beautiful. 


What words can you add to the second sentence 
to show “how much” you loved it? What picture 
word can you use before doll in the fifth sentence? 
Can you add any other interesting detail to this - 
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sentence? Can you add something to the last 
sentence that will tell how you felt when you saw 
your old doll looking like new? 

Improve the following paragraphs: 


Feeding the Birds 


I looked out of my bedroom window one morning. 
I saw some birds. I thought they were hungry. I 
threw some crumbs to them. After they had eaten 
them they flew away. They came back every morn- 
ing to be fed. 


Suggestions for improvement: 


Sentences are too short. Get rid of “I” sentences. Makea 
clearer picture of the morning and the birds. (A good chance 
for picture words.) Tell us what the birds did when the 
crumbs were thrown out. (Chance for live action words.) 
Use a better word than “eaten.” Add a good ending sentence. 


The Rescue 


I saw a dog chase a cat. The cat ran to the top 
of a tree. When night came the cat was still up there. 
I told the firemen in the next block and they put a 
ladder up and brought her down. 


Suggestions for improvement: 


Get rid of I saw. The writer’s story is very bare; we get no 
clear picture of the chase. (See Lesson XCI on lively action 
words.) Can you suggest a better word than ran? The writer 
gives us no picture of the tree. (It must have been a very’ 
tall tree, or the cat would have had the courage to come down 
herself.) What kind of ladder was it? Is there a better word 
than brought down here? Did the firemen have a struggle to 
get hold of the cat? What would be a good ending sentence? 
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Our baby begins to ery regularly at six o’clock in 
the morning. He cries all the time mother is starting 
the fire. I have to mind him/whilé she is getting 
breakfast. He is like an alarm clock. 


Suggestions: Use a better word for cries in the second sen- 
tence. What do you do to amuse him and keep him quiet 
while you are “minding” him? ‘Can you improve the last 
sentence, still keeping the alarm-clock idea? 


Leaving My Pet 
When I lived in the country I had a squirrel. 
Father caught it. We built a house for him. I did 
not know he loved me till I set him free. ‘Then he 
followed me around. When I moved to the city I gave 
him to a friend. 


Suggestions: Sentences are too short. Use good descriptive 
words with squirrel and house. Use a better word for followed 
(picture word). (It was hard enough to have to let his little 
pet go free, but to find that the squirrel had grown to love him 
so that he tagged him all around must have made it still harder.) 
Can you think of a better closing sentence? Did the boy miss 
his pet? Did he often wonder how he was getting along? 


A Dog’s Thoughts 
Our class went to a picture show in a school 
near by. A dog on a stoop watched us go by. He 
seemed to know we were strangers. I wonder what 
he thought about us. 
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Suggestions: Improve the first sentence; bring the dog into 
it, if you can. Can you give us a better picture of the dog 
and describe how he watched you? 

The girl who wrote this composition had learned to keep 
her eyes open and to see ‘‘stories” in very simple things. 


When you stand up to say what you think 
about a composition you have just heard, don’t 
say, ‘‘I liked it because it was interesting,’’ or 
‘‘] think he used good words,”’ or ‘‘I liked it be- 
cause his beginning sentence was a good one.”’ 
Those are empty words. They mean nothing. 
If the composition was interesting, tell why it 
was interesting. Name the words that were well 
used. State why the beginning sentence was 
good. Don’t give your criticism in the same 
words every time, and don’t try to put your 
criticism into one sentence. If your opinion of 

‘ a composition is worth anything, it will need 
more than one sentence to express it. Think 
over your criticism as if you were thinking out 
a story. 





CXXXV 
WORDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED 


Read the following pairs of words aloud, saying 
you distinctly each time: 

Heard you (not heard-jeh) Did you (not did-jeh) 

Asked you (not ast-jeh) Had you (not had-jeh) 
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Would you (not would-jeh) Told you (not told-jeh) 
Could you (not could-jeh) Hired you (not hired- 
jeh) 
Give sentences using the pairs of words in the list. 
Say: 
Want to (not want-tuh) Come to (not come-tuh) 
Hope to (not hope-tuh) Went to (not went-tuh) 
Tried to (not tried-tuh) Wrote to (not wrote- 


Ought to (not ought-tuh) tuh) 
Spoke to (not spoke-tuh) 


| Use the pairs of words in sentences. 


CXXXVI 


“LET” AND “LEAVE” 


A LANGUAGE DRILL 


Leave is often used incorrectly for let. 
Repeat the following aloud, using me, him, you, 
her, us in the blanks: 


Let 





20 Let see 
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Let try Let —— play 
Let know Let ride 

Let show Let take 
Let come Let have 








Read the following sentences aloud, using the 
correct word: 


Let, Leave 


We shall the class decide. 

The train does not till four o’clock. 

Our teacher us play games. 

I asked the milkman to a quart of milk. 
Don’t - them begin till I blow the whistle. 
Mother said, “ it where you found it.” 
Mother wouldn’t —— me go. 

Do not your cap on the chair. 

Weaid, © go of my arm.” 

I would not him start the game. 





























Each pupil in turn give a sentence using let. 


CXXXVII 
CONTRACTIONS 


What contractions are used in the following con- 
versation? 


Tell the meaning of each. 
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Just at that moment Alice felt a curious sensation. 
She was beginning to grow larger again. 

“TI wish you wouldn’t squeeze so,’”’ said the Dor- 
mouse, who was sitting next to her. “I can hardly 
breathe.” 

“T can’t help it,” said Alice very meekly. “I’m 
growing.” 

“You’ve no right to grow here,” said the Dor- 
mouse. 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” said Alice boldly: “You 
know you’re growing too.” 

“Yes, but I grow at a reasonable pace,” said the 
Dormouse; “‘not in that ridiculous fashion.’’ And he 
got up sulkily and crossed over to the other side of 
the court. 

At this moment the King, who had been for some 
time busily writing in his note book, called out 
“Silence,” and read from his book “Rule Forty-Two. 
All persons more than a mile high to leave the 
court.” 

Everybody looked at Alice. 

“T’m not a mile high,” said Alice. 

“You are,” said the King. 

“Nearly two miles high,” added the Queen. 

“Well, I shan’t go, at any rate,” said Alice. “Be- 
sides, that’s not a regular rule; you invented it just 
now.” 

“It’s the oldest rule in the book,” said the King. 

“Then it ought to be the first,” said Alice. 


LEwIs CARROLL 
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CXXXVIII 


WORDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED 
Say: 7 
I had to go (not I had uh go) 
A pound of tea (not A pound uh tea) 
A box of matches (not A box uh matches) 
A pint of milk (not A pint uh milk) 
A yard of ribbon (not A yard uh ribbon ) 
Fourth of July (not Fort uh July) 
Say: 
twenty (not twenny) rinsing (not renching— 
thirty (not thirdy) the clothes) 
forty (not fordy) aeroplane (not atreoplane) 
seventy (not seveny) surprise (not supprise) 
umpire (not empire) wrestling (not wrasling) 


CXXXTX 


A POEM TO READ AND ENJOY 
VERY LOVELY 


Do you agree with the little girl who is talking 
in this poem? 
Wouldn’t it be lovely if the rain came down 
Till the water was quite high over all the town? 
If the cabs and busses all were set afloat, 
And we had to go to school in a little boat? 
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Wouldn’t it be lovely if it still should pour 

And we all went up to live in the second floor? 
If we saw the butcher sailing up the hill 

And we took the letters in at the window sill? 


It’s been raining, raining all the afternoon; 
All these things might happen really very soon, 
If we woke up tomorrow and found they had begun, 
Wouldn’t it be glorious! Wouldn’t it be fun! 
Rose FYLEMAN 


CXL 
PARAGRAPH STUDY (19) 


MAKING THE PARAGRAPH MORE INTERESTING 


An Intruder 


After I got into bed I heard a sound. I turned on 
the light and opened the door. There were two burnt 
matches in the hall. The burglar had disappeared. 


An Intruder 


Last night as I was falling asleep I heard a scratch- 
ing sound outside my door. Thinking it was a mouse 
I covered my ears with the bedclothes and tried to 
sleep. Pretty soon it came again. I turned on the 
light and opened the door. There were two burnt 
matches on the floor outside. The door leading to 
the roof was open, but the burglar had disappeared. 


Why is the first sentence improved by using the 
picture word “scratching.” 
Read aloud the second sentence in the second 
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paragraph. Does it help you to see more clearly 
the boy who was trying to fall asleep? 

Does the third sentence add something to the 
interest of the story? 

Which is the better paragraph? Why? 


A Poor Choice 


On the geography ballot I voted to study about 
Holland. I’m sorry now I didn’t vote for Japan 
because I have three things that came from Japan. 
The next time I vote I’ll remember that. 


A Poor Choice 


When we had the chance to vote for the country 
we would like best to study about, I chose Holland 
because I liked the pictures of Holland in my geog- 
raphy. Now I wish that I had voted for Japan be- 
cause I haven’t a thing that came from Holland to 
bring to school, and I have three things that came 
from Japan. Next time I-have a chance to vote, I'll 
remember that. 


The first sentence in the first paragraph tells the 
name of the country I voted for. The first sentence 
in the second paragraph tells not only the name 
of the country but it also tells why I chose Holland. 
Which do you think is the more interesting sentence? 

Read the second sentence in each paragraph. 
What has been added in the second paragraph that 
was omitted in the first? Why is the second sentence 
more interesting than the first? Which is the better 
paragraph? 
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When you write a paragraph put in interesting 
things that will add to the picture you are painting 
for your audience. There is no sense, however, in 
adding details that are uninteresting. 


CXLI 
REMINDERS 
Say: | 
Lend me a nickel not Loan me a nickel 
It’s strange he isn’t « It’s funny he isn’t here 
here 
Many boys went “Lots o’ boys went 
He blamed me for it «“ He blamed it onto me 
My father came « My father come 
The book says “It says in the book 
Am I not invited? «  Ain’t I invited? 
There are five here “  There’s five here 
Where aretheothers? “ Where’s the others? 
The pipe burst “ The pipe busted 
CXLII 
SYNONYMS 
tremble shake obtain get 
obey mind unusual customary 
bundle package extravagant wasteful 


clear transparent allow permit 
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alarm fright imitate mimic 

finished done vex irritate 

fret Worry entreat implore 

remained stayed behavior conduct 

help ald beneath under 

ask inquire nearly almost 
Oral drill: 


Class divided into two sections. 
Section A: Books open 
Section B: Books closed 


First pupil in Section A uses the first word of this 
list in a sentence. The first pupil in Section B re- 
peats the same sentence, using the synonym for the 
first word. For example: 


First pupil, Section A: ‘‘He crept through the 
bushes.”’ 

First pupil, Section B: “‘ He crawled through the 
bushes.” 


CXLIII 


PARAGRAPH STUDY (20) 


REVIEW 


You have learned that a good paragraph should 
tell about one thing only, should have a good begin- 
ning and a good closing. You have learned also that 
if you describe something in your paragraph you. 
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must use picture words enough to make your au- 
dience see the picture you are describing. 

Read these stories and answer the following ques- 
tions about each: 


Is it about one thing only? 

Has it a good beginning sentence? Why? If 
not, why not? 

Has it a good closing sentence? Why? If not, 
why not? 

Are there any good picture words in the 
paragraph? 


The Old Mill 


The oldest windmill on Cape Cod stands in a 
grassy meadow not far from our house. Its huge 
wooden wings were blown off during a severe wind- 
storm last summer. I wonder why somebody doesn’t 
care enough about the old mill to put them back. 


A Poor Prize 


The other morning my brother challenged me to a 
race in dressing. I consented although I knew that 
he could beat me, for of course a boy can dress faster 
than a girl. Brother was away ahead of me, but he 
did not know that something was going to happen 
which he would not like. I knew, for I could see 
mother coming. She told him to go on an errand to 
the store. I was glad he won, for if I had been ready 
first mother would have sent me. The prize brother — 
received for winning the race was not to his liking. 
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Fancy Skating 


I was trying to do some fancy skating when I took 
a sharp corner and fell on my head. I lay there half 
stunned. Sharp pains were running through my head. 
The boys thought it was a good joke and laughed. 
Now I think plain skating is safest. 


A Queer Name 


Saturday my team is going to play a team that is 
nicknamed Old Bucks. My gang gave them that 
name because the captain has some white hairs on 
the back of his head. Around my way they give 
comical names to people. Some of them would make 
you laugh for a week. 


A Trip to Italy 


My father is getting ready for a trip to Italy. He 
will visit his old home and see all his friends and 
relatives. He intends to stay three months. I hope 
he will enjoy himself because he has been planning 
and saving for this trip for a long time. He is looking 
forward to his going, while the rest of us are thinking 
about his return. Home won’t be the same without 
him. 

Ground Hog Day 

Does everybody know what the second of February 
is called? It is the day the ground hog makes his 
first appearance after a winter’s sleep. If the sun is 
shining and he can see his shadow he will go back inta 
his den and there will be six more weeks of winter. 
It also happens to be my birthday. Some times my 
folks call me a ground hog. If I go out of doors I shall 
take care to stay in the shade. 
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Skiing 
I am very fond of skiing. The coming of the snow 
and an invitation from my uncle to spend my 
Christmas vacation on his farm delighted me. There 
is a hill and a big jump there. 


A Welcome Letter 


A letter came the other day. It had a queer post- 
mark. We all studied the postmark to find out from 
where it came. Finally we made out the name of my 
grandmother’s native home. It was a letter from 
her sister who had not been heard from for fif- 
teen years. With great excitement the letter was 
opened and read. It was a treasure better than gold 
for grandma. 
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Which of the following pairs of words have the 
Same meaning and which an opposite meaning? 


doubtful—certain 4 miserable—unhappy 


courteous—polite ~ funny—laughable 
familiar—strange * lucky—fortunate 

~ ascend—descend 7 mischievous——-naughty 
fear—terror - ~— comical—tridiculous 
welcome—unwelcome/*traveling—j ourneying 
aid—help S excited—calm 


fearless—courageous ~ threadbare—shabby 
dreary—gloomy _° pity—sympathy 
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CXLV 


SPELLING 


SlTUDY: THEN TEST 


The following words are often misspelled because 
. they are incorrectly pronounced. Pronounce each 
carefully as you study it. 


chimney surprised government 
library cruel telegram 
together kept telephone 
engine visitor manufacture 
apron burst everything 
telegraph umbrella 


Write the ing and ed forms of the following words: 


believe manufacture expect 
answer except cough 
divide Separate hope 
there trouble telephone 


It is a good practice to note the syllable of a word 
in which a difficulty occurs, and give that syllable 
a little more study than the rest of the word. For 
example, telephone—tel e phone. The second syllable 
is the short sound of the vowel e, not the short 
sound of a or 7. 


If you will notice the syllables in government— 
gov ern ment and everything—ev er y thing, you will 
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not be likely either to misspell or mispronounce 
these words because the syllables are spelled 
according to the sound. 
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FLAG O’ MY LAND 


Then came a great shout from the flag: 

“IT am whatever you make me, nothing more. 
My stars and stripes are your dreams and your 
labors. They are bright with cheer, brilliant with 
courage, firm with faith, because you have made 
them so, out of your hearts. For you are the 
makers of the flag.” FRANKLIN K. LANE 


Up to the breeze of the morning I fling you, 
Blending your folds with the dawn in the sky; 
There let the people behold you, and bring you 
Love and devotion that never shall die. 
Proudly, agaze at your glory, I stand, 
*Flag o’ my land! Flag o’ my land! 


Standard most glorious. Banner of beauty. 
Whither you beckon me there will I go, 
Only to you, after God, is my duty; 
Unto no other allegiance I owe. 


*Do not pronounce the ‘‘o”’ too clearly. Slur it, as if you were say- 
ing “‘of”’ indistinctly. 
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Heart of me, soul of me, yours to command, 
Flag o’ my land! Flag o’ my land! 


Pine to palmetto and ocean to ocean, 
Though of strange nations we get our increase, 
Here are your worshipers one in devotion, 
Whether the bugles blow battle or peace, 
Take us and make us your patriot band, 
Flag o’ my land! Flag o’ my land! 
T. A. DaLy 


Notice the picture word fling in the first line. 
Read the words that belong with and bring you. 
What is the meaning of the word agaze? 


“Whither you beckon me there will I go.”’ Most of 
you, no doubt, will think that this line means that 
the soldier should follow the flag into battle. But 
it means more than this. Would the flag ever 
beckon any one to break the law? Are people who 
are not good citizens following the flag? 


What is the meaning of allegiance? 
Explain: 


Though of strange nations we get our increase, 
Here are your worshipers one in devotion. 
Your patriot band. 


This poem is fervently patriotic, and should be 
read with feeling. 
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